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Kaiser Pact Aims To 
Eliminate Strikes 


Perspective 


How much better—in terms of steel prices—would a Blough 
settlement be than a Kaiser settlement? 

To many hard-boiled observers of the steel industry’s perennial 
labor and pricing problems the answer to that poser last week 
was strictly academic: 


® Steel will go up eventually, no matter what kind of settlement 
the industry salvages from its do-or-die battle with the steel- 
workers. 


© Big companies which sometimes have hinted they might con- 
sider lowering a few prices provided they could have their way 
in negotiations with the Steelworkers, may be able to hold off 
until well into 1960. But along about the second quarter, the 
more pessimistic experts say, look for increases averaging out 
to around 2%-3%. 


@ The kicker here is that Edgar Kaiser, despite the “non-infla- 
tionary” label pinned to his agreement with the steelworkers, 
exhibited varying degrees of uncertainty about the future course 
of his own pricing. Kaiser obviously was waiting to see what 
happens in the big segment of the industry he deserted, and at 
mid-week finally was admitting he might have to take another 
look at prices in “about eight months” (next June). 


While Kaiser obviously is not going to set the pace on prices, 
his strike-ending pact with the U. S. W. contained one clause with 
(Turn to page 21, column 4) 


Turbine Makers Cut Tags 
Again, But Disclaim War 


New York—Major electrical 
equipment manufacturers _insti- 
gated another round of price cuts 
last week on large steam turbine 
generators. 

W. E. Saupe, general manager 
of General Electric’s large steam 
turbine-generator department, 
said the 5% reductions in price 
quotations on units rated at 
60,000 kw. and up “reflect do- 
mestic competition.” 

This was the second time in 
less than four months'that elec- 
trical equipment makers have cut 
(Turn to page 22, column 4) 


Eastern Cement Firms 


Mull Steady ‘60 Price 


New 


prices steady through 1960. A 


sion yet in sight. 

@ Higher labor costs—which 
would make any holding of the 
price line extremely difficult. 

@ Foreign competition—which 

(Turn to page 22, column 5) 


P/wW PANORAMA 


@ 1212¢ zine seems in the cards for the time being after a 
wild tug-of-war between U. S. and European buyers. An 
equilibrium, however, now is in prospect. (More on p. 4). 


@ Counterbarrage: Makers of U. S. hand tools (notably 
Union Fork) are bringing out specially priced lines to battle 
German and Japanese imports. The idea could spread among 
industrial producers caught in the same fix. (More on p. 21). 


@ Plastics production in 1960 looks like at least 6.2 million 
lb. So prices will continue favorable, and the industry hopes to 
lure still more volume in the automotive, pipe, housing. and 
container fields. (More on p. 3). 


®@ Don’t fool with deadlines on bids, say several important 
P.A.’s. If a lower offer comes in after the bidding is closed, 
treat it gingerly at best. Reason: A late bidder often turns out 
to be a late shipper as well. (More on p. 11). 


@ More paperwork, rising wages, fewer gals—that triple 
threat continues to spur the output of new and more sophisti- 
cated office machines. You can see the trend in all the latest 
“business shovs,” where duplicating machines especially are 
getting a very heavy play. (More on p. 12-16). 


York—East Coast ce- 
ment firms are hesitant about 
following the lead of the Cali- 
fornia Cement Co. in holding 


survey of several leading firms 
on the Atlantic Seaboard re- 
vealed two opposing forces at 
work—with no clear cut deci- 


ASTRONAUT? 


No. He’s a Dow 
Chemical oil field worker wired 
for sound. Latest safety hat sports 
a two-way walkie-talkie radio. 


Diesels Aim For 
Smaller Trucks 


Detroit—The diesel engine, 
long the favorite power source 
for large trucks, is moving into 
the light truck and car markets. 
Two motor manufacturers, G.M.’s 
Detroit Diesel Division and Her- 
cules Motor Co., have introduced 
new models aimed at snagging 
small motor sales. 

Diesel proponents see a bright 
future for their wares in the truck 
and car field—they claim that a 
diesel will soon pay for itself in 
any vehicle that operates over 50 
miles per day. Economies come 
from: 

@ Fuel savings—Engines under 
test in taxis have averaged 19.3 
miles a gallon as against 9.3 miles 
for their gasoline cousins. 

@Ease of maintenance—The 
diesels need no timing adjust- 
ments or spark plugs—hence op- 
erating maintenance tends to run 
lower. 

® Cost of fuel—In many sec- 

(Turn to page 23, column 1) 


Big River Comes Alive 
As 119-Day Barge Tiff 
Ends for Three Lines 


St. Louis—The 119-day barge 
strike on the Mississippi water- 
ways was settled last week, end- 
in the nation’s longest and most 
expensive commercial river tie- 
up. 

Officers and crewmen returned 
to work at Federal, Union, and 
Mississippi Valley barge lines, 
but a fourth line, American 
Commercial, still has not reached 
an agreement. It is expected to 
resume negotiations this week 
with the three unions involved— 


the Masters, Mates, and Pilots; 
the Marine ERE agy and the 
National Maritim ion. 


The new three-year contracts 
give masters, pilots, and engineers 
$30-a-month pay hikes each year 
of the pact. Mates will receive 
$35-a-month increases annually, 
while N.M.U. members received 
a 9¢-per-hour raise. 


Experts See 


rise—maybe up to 3%—will be 
forthcoming if steel even par- 
tially gives in to union demands. 
When it will come and what steel 
products will be affected is still 
conjecture. It could be passed on 
via the cost of extras and elimi- 
nation of freight allowances 
rather than in the basic steel 
price structure. 

Muddying up the waters is the 
fact that the same contract means 
different costs to different pro- 
ducers, Terms that cost the mod- 
ern Kaiser plant 2242¢ per hour 
over a two-year period might 
well cost a less modern steel 
plant 36¢ per hr. 

@OTHER PRODUCTS — 
Price boosts will spread even if 
the steel increase is kept to rock 
bottom. That’s because the steel 
union provides the yardstick for 
labor contracts in a host of 
other areas. How much these 
other industries can pass through 
will, in large part, be determined 
by local competitive conditions 
facing them. 

@EFFECT ON PURCHAS- 
ING—In an effort to estimate the 
over-all effect on P.A.’s, PUR- 
CHASING WEEK surveyed a wide 
cross section of the nations’ pur- 
chasing executives. The P.A. 
consensus: Prices in major lines 
will go up an average of about 
2%2% by next spring. 

They feel that stability in this 
period of labor strife and rising 
wage rates is just too much to 
hope for. Here in a nutshell is 
what the purchasing men told 
PURCHASING WEEK. 

1. Price Trends—Some 40% 
of the respondents see rises from 
2-4% over the next six months. 
An almost as great amount 
(35%) think a 1-2% rise is most 
likely (see chart). 

2. Current Prices—A signifi- 
cant 55% of queried P.A.’s say 
that prices are above year-ago 

(Turn to page 22, column 1) 


Maybe 3%—Thats How 


Steel Hikes 


P.W. Survey Meantime Shows Expectations 
Of A Modest Upswing in All General Costs 


New York—What’s going to happen in steel prices? And in the 
same vein—what’s going to happen to prices in general? 

Price experts around the country see this kind of price picture 
unfolding in the next 6-12 months: 
@ STEEL PRICES—There’s general agreement that some price 


Sea Carrier Howls 
As Eastern Rails 


Move in for Kill 


New York—Purchasing and 
traffic men are in for a rough but 
profitable ride. The railroads’ ag- 
gressive new pricing program may 
boost shippers’ profits, but it’s 
making ocean-going competition 
seasick. 

Distressed coastal steamship 
operators complain that the rails 
are pursuing a “clearly destruc- 
tive” rate-cutting plan that is 
ruining their coastal shipping 
business. 

Eastern railroads also are gun- 
ning for St. Lawrence Seaway 
traffic. They are now set to 
spring a dozen or more key rate 
reductions designed to sidetrack 
shippers’ plans to forsake At- 
lantic ports for lower-cost Sea- 
way routes to customer plants 
In the Midwest. 

The loudest squawk came from 
John L. Weller, president of Sea- 
train Lines, Inc. He said his firm 
has been forced to discontinue 
weekly service between New York 
and Savannah, Ga., because 
I.C.C.-approved rail rate cuts 
have placed Seatrain in a non- 
competitive position. 

Weller said his company prob- 
ably would scrap two container 
ships now handling the service. 
“It’s a third of our fleet and a 
third of our business,” he de- 
clared. 

The selective rail rate reduc- 
tion involves pulpboard shipped 
by Southern producers which 
made up the bulk of Seatrain’s 
Savannah run. The railroads 
claim it was a shipper-proposed 
rate, approved after long and 


(Turn to page 21, column 3) 


The Next 180 Days—What P.A.s See 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics to serve as an over-all sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 


material prices. The index is not intended to give _flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
price movements of specific commodities. The items industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
used are important only in that, together, they re- ered are published in “Commodity Prices” below. 


This Weeks Commodity Prices 


Oct.28 Oct. 21 


METALS 

Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 67.00 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 66.00 66.00 
Steel, billets, Pitts., net ton 80.00 80.00 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., ewt 5.50 5.50 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 6.20 6.20 
Steel, bars, del., Phila., ewt 5.975 #5.975 
Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 5.675 9§.675 
Steel, plates, Chicago, ewt 5.30 $.30 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 41.00 41.00 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 41.00 41.00 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 45.00 45.00 
Aluminum, pig, lb 247 247 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib .238 238 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 329 322 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 265 255 
Lead, common, N.Y., lb 13 13 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 74 .74 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb .74 74 
Tin, Straits, N.Y. Ib 1.016 1.016 
Zine, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 125 3 
FUELS{ 

Fuel oi] #6 or Bunker C, Gulf. bbl 2.00 2.00 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.37 2.37 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 2.15 2.15 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 045 045 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal MS 15 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal 117 122 
Kerosene, Gulf, Cargoes, gal 086 086 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal 091 091 
CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 88.50 88.50 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 3) 31 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, ewt 4.80 1.80 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb .20 20 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 293 293 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 175 175 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib 165 165 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 35 35 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. ewt 1.25 10.90 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 31 31 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 1.55 1.55 
Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 23.50 23.50 
Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 22.35 22.35 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 065 065 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 255 255 
PAPER 

Book paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots,ewt 17.20 17.20 
Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 lb, car. lots, cewt — 25.20 25.20 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 95.00 95.00 
Wrapping paper, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls 9.25 9.25 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft. bundle 6.30 6.30 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 21.00 21.00 
BUILDING MATERIALSt 

Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans. bbl 3.65 3.65 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbi 4.18 4.18 
Southern pine, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mfthm 125.00 125.00 
Douglas fir, 2x4, 4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm 139.00 140.00 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mfthm 108.00 108.00 
TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, N.Y., yd 102 102 
Cotton middling, 1”, N-Y., lb 327 328 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 208 202 
Rayon twill 4014”, 92x62, N.Y., yd 25 25 
Wool tops, N.Y., Ib. 1.640 1.595 
HIDES AND RUBBER 

Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, lb. 235 240 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., lb. A450 405 
7 Source: Petroleum Week t Source: Engineering News-Record 
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Price Perspective 


‘Other Things Are Never Equal’ 


Crystal ball gazers will be having a heyday in the next few weeks. 

Resumption of steel production, new steel contracts, repercussions in other 
industries, and the expected rise in industrial demand—all these are being 
evaluated for the over-all effect on the general price level. 

Unfortunately, there’s no neat, simple, arithmetic formula you can use to 
come up with the right answer. The situation is far too complex for that. 

Ironically enough, the problem is not the one of getting enough informa- 
tion. Rather it’s one of sifting through and evaluating all the data on hand, 
then coming up with the right price level. 

Any first approach to this problem should make full use of past strike 
experiences and their results on prices. 


WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE—There’s an awful lot of valuable data 
floating around on what happened during the last two big steel stoppages— 
in the summers of 1952 and 1956. 

Following each of those two strikes, higher labor costs and pentup demand 
pushed up the price level some 2-3% over the next 12 months. 

Today we have the same shortages and pent-up demand. 

True, the 1959 wage increase is still in doubt. But it’s almost a sure bet 
to fall in the 912-16¢-per-year range noted for the 1952 and 1956 settlements. 
Current labor-management differences fall within that span. 

These similarities—between then and now—are significant. It means, 
other things being equal, we probably can expect a similar 2-3% general 
price increase by summer of 1960. 


WILL IT HAPPEN AGAIN?—Critics of the “historical” approach noted 
above are quick to point out that “other things are never equal.” 

That may very well be truc. But many of the important factors operating 
in 1952 and 1956 are operating today. 

First and most important is the fact that in all three strike situations the 
economy was in the midst of a strong business uptrend. 

Secondly, in all cases this upward movement was seriously disrupted by 
shortages in key production areas. 

Finally, in both previous experiences, the rebound after the strike was 
quick and sharp. The same is expected today. 

But there are undoubtedly differences, too. Certainly strong public anti- 
inflationary pressure will have an inhibiting effect on price boosts. 

Offsetting this, however, is the fact that many manufacturers—faced with 
a cost-price squeeze—have been waiting since early 1958 to boost tags. A 
steel price rise may present just such an opportunity. 


WHAT P.A.’s THINK—Purchasing Week’s latest survey on the price 
outlook (see p. 1) would seem to bear out our feeling that only a 2-3% price 
boost is in the cards for the near future. 

Returns from all over the country—covering a wide cross-section of 
industry—indicate that the average expected price rise over the next six 
months is somewhere in the neighborhood of 22%. 

Add six months to the time P.A.’s feel a price boost to the time it’s 
circulated through the economy, and you come up with a general price boost 
of 242% by mid-1960. 

That ties in pretty well with the 2-3% reading that we predict on the basis 
of past experience. 
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New York—Plastics are grab- 
bing an ever bigger share of in- 
dustrial purchasing’s product 
list—and at decreasing prices. 
That’s the picture revealed by 
the latest sales and output figures 
in this amazing growth industry. 

Generally speaking, supplies 
are ample despite excellent de- 
mand. And in almost all cases 
as Output of new items goes 
from pilot to mass production— 
prices are cut. 

The price history of polyethy- 
lene, the most important plastic, 
is a good example. Since 1950, 
this material—used mainly in 
containers, film, and pipe—went 
from 46¢ a Ib. to 35¢ a Ib., a 
decrease of 24%. And this at a 
time when wholesale prices in 
general were going up over 15%. 

The price of acrylic plastics, 
another important group. has 
plummeted almost 38% since its 
first commercial year. 

Or take the newest of the 
large volume plastics, polypropy- 
lene. It was first quoted com- 
mercially in 1958 at 49¢ a Ib; to- 
day, just a year later, it sells for 
42¢ a lb. 


Tremendous Production Growth 


Interlaced with lowering 
prices, as both cause and effect, 
the plastics industry has ex- 
perienced tremendous produc- 
tion growth. From 1950 through 
1958, annual over-all output has 
more than doubled, going from 
2.17 to 4.6 billion Ib. (see chart 
above, right). 

For 1959, production  esti- 
mates range from 5.4 to 6 bil- 
lion Ib. The steel strike, with 
its inhibiting effects on car pro- 
duction and plastic metal lami- 
nates, probably will hold the 
year-to-year gain down to a still 
considerable 22%. PURCHASING 
WEEK estimates 1959 produc- 
tion at about 5.6 billion Jb. 

But 1960 should see produc- 
tion break through the 6-billion 
Ib. level. The recovery from the 
steel strike plus the anticipated 
general business surge, should 
overcome the expected decline in 
housing demand for plastics. It 
should send U. S. plastics pro- 
duction to a 6.2-billion Ib. mark. 


Boom Is Worldwide 


And the boom in plastics is 
worldwide (see Foreign Perspec- 
tive, p. 20). 

The increasing: significance of 
plastics in the average purchas- 
ing mix can be put this way. If 
plastics had experienced the nor- 
mal, over-all economy’s 342% 
annual growth from its 1950 
level, without broadening out 
into new fields, the 1959 output 
would be about 3 billion Ib. 

However, the 1959 outlook 
will be 2.6 billion Ib. more than 
that. That means that during 
the 1950’s, plastics have re- 
placed 1.3 million tons of other 
materials, 

This makes most plausible 
some of the seemingly optimistic 
long-run forecasts. The presi- 
dent of The Society of Plastic In- 
dustry, R. C. Weigel, predicts 
8-billion lb. production in 1965. 
Discounting for normal growth 
from 1959 levels, that would 
mean plastics, in six years, would 
have to replace a little over half 
a million tons of other materials. 
Based on past experience, this 
would be an achievement well 
within the industry’s potential. 
Areas in which plastics should 
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show future 


strong gains are: 
@ Automobiles. The drive 


towards compact, low-cost, gas- 
saving models will intensify the 
search for cheaper, lighter substi- 
tutes. 

® Plastic pipe. An aggressive 
drive by the industry has brought 
acceptance of plastic pipe for 
cold water plumbing by the build- 
ing codes of six states. More 
States are sure to follow, and as 
soon as plastic pipe capable of 
use in hot water lines is de- 
veloped, this industry will boom. 

® Housing. The use of plastics 


The Plastics Splurge: High Demand, Falling Prices 


for flooring, insulation, uphol- 
stery, roofing, coatings. and even 
in cement, accounts for 15% of 
total plastics consumption. Hav- 
ing secured a piace among build- 
ing materials, plastics are well 
launched on programs to expand 
this usage. 

@Containers. The growing 
need for varied containers in the 
expanding self-service industries 
plus recent developments for 
packaging huge loads that have 
been usually carried by tank or 
truck, provides a market for 
almost all plastics. 


1950 *5| 
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US. Plastics Production 
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TEXACO ORGANIZED LUBRICATION CAN HELP YOU... 


End replacement parts waste 


Does it seem that you’re buying replace- 
ment parts too frequently for one or more 
machines in your plant? One Northeastern 
manufacturer replaced parts in a major 
machine every two weeks, marking it off 
as normal maintenance expense. Actually, 
it was abnormal—the result of faulty lubri- 
cation practices. A Texaco Lubrication 
Analysis spotted the trouble, cured it. 

Let Texaco help you reduce purchasing 
as well as maintenance costs. Check and 
see if your plant is operating under an 


LUBRICATION 


Purchasing Week 


Organized Lubrication plan. If not, call in 
your local Texaco Lubrication Engineer. 
His advice can help you avoid waste in the 
buying and use of lubricants, and bring 
savings that can easily run up to thousands 
of dollars. 

Send for Texaco’s book “Organized 
Lubrication... Major Cost Control Factor.” 
It can mean the biggest return you ever 
got for a 4¢ investment! 

Texaco Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y., Dept. PW-111. - 


IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 
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Washington 
Perspective 


The Commerce Department makes its bid to the White House 
this month for legislation to revamp the nation’s transportation 
system. 

The legislative proposals may be broader than had been 
anticipated. Spokesmen talk about the need for sweeping changes 
in public policy. 

Transportation Undersecretary Bradley Nash wants a new 
approach. He says present government policy is inadequate in 
view of vast technological and other changes in transportation 
since World War II. 

Legislative changes now being considered are the fruits of 
the department’s big transportation study this year. 

The study has provided more valuable information for policy 
recommendations than anything done since the nation’s basic 
transportation policy was framed into law in 1920, according to 
department officials. 

President Eisenhower will get his first look at the proposals 
this month—time enough to consider them for an over-all legis- 
lative program to be submitted to Congress early next year. 
Transport recommendations cover these areas: 

@ Easing up on freight rate regulation to allow for greater 
competition between carriers. 

©The need for setting up better methods of cost analysis to 
determine freight rates. 

® Greater coordination at the federal level in determining and 
carrying out transport policy. 

@The need for new guidelines concerning rail mergers, and 
the related question of railroad ownership of trucklines. 

The Commerce Department’s recommendations will not touch 
directly on proposals to strip the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of rate-making and administrative powers and hand these 
over to the executive branch. Under this scheme, the [I.C.C. 
would serve mainly as an administrative court of appeals. 

Congress is not ready yet to go along with any such drastic 
shakeup. But some Administration people look with favor on 
the idea and it is certain to continue an issue. 

* 7 . 


Washington takes a cheerier view of the business trend. 

The reason is the steel strike. The length of the strike has 
checkreined expansion for this year. 

But as a result, the feeling is that this will only stretch out the 
life of the present boom. The expectation now is for a strong 
steady climb all next year. 

The economy now is forecast to go into 1961 on an upbeat, 
instead of heading into another recession as was widely pre- 
dicted only a few months ago. 

The Administration issues its first public soundings on the 
outlook in mid-month at the annual economic conference spon- 
sored by the Agriculture Department. This conference generally 
produces the underpinnings of Eisenhower’s key reports to Con- 
gress in January—the budget, state of the union and economic 
report. 

Here’s how it sizes up now to the government’s economic 
pulsetakers: Total output of goods and service this year levelling 
out at about $480 billion. Next year, the total is predicted to 
jump to about $505 billion, maybe more. 

* ” . 


The extent to which the steel strike has cut into the general 
economy for now is shown in a new Commerce Department 
report. 

Not only have the steel-supporting industries—metal working, 
transportation, and mining—fallen off as expected. But the 
remainder of the economy shows some slight dip. 


ew Approach 
To Transportation 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 368 371 2,024 
Autos, units 111,120 133,430 70,973 
Trucks, units 21,354 23,954 16,255 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,662 7,759 7,753 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,253 11,796 12,071 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 5,902 5,999 7,227 
Gasoline, thous bbl 27,236 28,111 27,546 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 78.9 79.9 83.0 
Container board, tons 168,011 180,195 162,388 
Boxboard, tons 149,812 152,467 145,326 
Paper operating rate, % 95.5 98.3 91.9 
Lumber, thous of board ft 256,666 243,167 257,864 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,312 1,294 1,411 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 12,762 12,861 12,174 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 318.5 261.0 272.9 
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Yo-Yo Linc Price Steadies at Ig 


New York—By the time 
Zine prices quit Yo-Yoing last 
week, buyers had their choice of 
three prices. The complex metal 


market finally leveled at a com- 
promise 12'2¢ after ranging 
between 12¢ and 13¢ during a 


puzzling 10-day period. 

If the situation was confusing 
to many buyers, at least they 
had high hopes that the jumble 
wouldn’t * last long. Stability 
seemed close at hand. 

Step by step, here’s what has 
been happening in zinc prices 
over the past week and a half: 


@A major smelter (that also 
sells zinc and other metals for the 
account of other firms raised 
zinc by 1¢ (to 13¢ a lb.) Wednes- 
day, Oct. 21. 


@ Two other U.S. zinc pro- 
ducers raised the price 1¢ the 
same day. But other sellers did 
not go along. 


@When the 13¢ price was 
announced, sales followed the 
recent pattern—large tonnages 
were sold at the lower price, 12¢. 


@ After that the average price 
settled at 124%2¢, where it was 
expected to hold for some time. 


The chart above shows these 
gyrations—movements that bas- 
ically stem from the fact that the 
market just didn’t believe a 13¢ 
a lb. price was justified. 

Here are the facts behind the 
market reasoning. 

Zinc prices went up in Europe 
before the move in the U. S. The 
London Metal Exchange (L.- 
M. E.) price, usually regarded as 
the major price indicator for 
zinc in Europe, was £87% per 
long ton (11¢ per Ib.) on Oct. 12. 
On Oct. 19, it was £91% bid 
for prompt metal (1112¢). The 
following day it moved up by %¢ 
and on the 2Ist, it was 12¢. 


Prices Related 


The U.S. is an importer of 
zinc metal and ores. Prices in 
Europe are related to U. S. zinc 
prices. The U. S. has an import 
duty of 0.7¢ a lb. on metal. It 
costs about 0.8¢ for ocean freight 
and insurance. To determine the 
price in the U. S. of imported 
metal, the industry adds 1%2¢ a 
lb. to the foreign price for the 
base grade (called in the U. S. 
Prime Western, used for galvaniz- 
ing coating steel). The 12¢ price 
in Europe meant 13%2¢ at Eas- 
tern U. S. ports for imported 
metal. Metal brought in from 
certain other areas was slightly 
less, Owing to lower freight. 


Looked Like Import Cuts 


With prices lower in the U. S. 
than in Europe, it looked as if 
imports might be sharply cut. 
U. S. import quotas had been the 
limiting factor on imports since 
they were imposed in October 
1958. With the strike in steel, 
the largest using industry, it 
might appear this would be no 
hardship since consumption was 
down considerably. 

But some U. S. smelters of 
foreign zinc ores felt differently 
about it. American Metal Cli- 
max, which led off with the price 
increase to 13”, said it could not 
compete with foreign smelters 
for foreign ores if the price it 
got for its metal remained at 12¢. 


But other smelters had dif- 
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ferent ideas. Some stayed with 
the 12¢ price for three days. And 
when they raised, on Oct. 23, 
instead of going to 13¢, they went 
up only to 124%2¢. The 13¢ price 
was announced Oct. 21, but no 
sales were made at that price on 
that day. Sales were made at 
12¢ on the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd. 
At least one large seller that had 
raised to 13¢ dropped back to 
124%2¢ when others announced 
that price. 


Too Soon—Too Much 


The failure of some large sel- 
lers to go all the way indicated 
their belief the price increase 
was too soon and too much. 
Smelters are afraid to accumulate 
metal smelted from ores bought 
at high prices. If the metal price 
falls, they may take a loss on the 
inventory. Some smelters were 
afraid prices in Europe and the 
U. S. would not maintain the in- 
crease. 

The rise in Europe was based 
partly on increased consumption 
there. But the U.S. steel strike al- 
so had an effect—scarcity of gal- 
vanized steel products in the U. S. 
had jumped demand in Europe 
and created an apparent, or at 
least a temporary, scarcity of zinc 
there. This was accentuated by 


the growing use of special grades 
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of zinc in Europe for die-cast- 
ing. Zinc production had been 
diverted from the galvanizing 
grade—the base grade quoted on 
the L. M. E.—to the special 
grades, cutting supply of the base 
grade. This was further em- 
phasized by speculator covering 
—buying—on the L. M. E. They 
bid up prompt zinc on the L. M.- 
E. to %¢ above the three months 
price. 

Some U. S. smelters who buy 
concentrates felt the higher prices 
in Europe were temporary. And 
they are afraid strength in zinc 
may not continue in the U. S. 
Smelters’ stocks are large in the 
U. S.. and buyers, especially the 
steel companies that use 40% 
of total consumption in the U. S.., 
bought enough at 11¢ to last 
several months after they get 
back into production. 


Fear Increased Output 


Sellers feel they might be ac- 
cumulating stocks in the U. S. 
they also say higher prices may 
encourage U. S. and foreign 
mines to raise Output and serious 
over-production might follow. 
Demand is not strong enough to 
justify the 13¢ price, some say. 
But they doubt the 12'%2¢ price 
for zinc will change in the very 
near future. 


Kaiser Filling Backlogged Orders 
With New Steel Now Rolling Out 


Oakland, Calif.—Kaiser Steel 
Corp., first to dent the strike 
deadlock by signing a separate 
pact with the United Steel-work- 
ers, began producing its first steel 
last Friday. 

When the strike started July 
15, Kaiser had orders carrying 
through September—a_blacklog 
of an entire quarter. 

“Our plan is to pick up at that 
point with that order schedule 
and fill the unfilled orders on our 
books first,” a company spokes- 
man said. “Then we will proceed 
with new business as we are 
able.” 

He added that it will take at 
least three to four weeks before 
the company begins operating at 
full strength. “Obviously, it will 
take virtually a full quarter to 
fill orders on hand. We don’t say 
we won’t take new orders, but 
we will fill the orders we have on 
hand first.” 

Kaiser manufactures _ basic- 
semi-finished steel products in- 
cluding sheets, coils, bars, and 
rods. Its major customers in- 


clude can manufacturers, auto- 


motive industry, steel ware- 
houses, fabricators, springs 
manufacturers, machine makers, 
and others. 

The company refused to give 
any specifics as to priorities in 
products or customers. 


Must Sell More Plywood 
To Meet Capacity Boost 


Nortland, Ore.—Sales of 
Douglas fir plywood will have to 
be increased by 1% billion sq. ft. 
next year to keep up with ex- 
panding production capacity, the 
president of the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association warned the in- 
dustry here. 

C. Henry Bacon, executive 
vice president of the Simpson 
Lumber Co., told an industry 
meeting that new plants under 
construction will boost capacity 
to 9.6 billion feet by early 1960. 
Present production capacity is 
8.7 billion and 1959 estimated 
sales are 7.7 billion, both new 


highs. 
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To help give you MORE than a motor 


How Century Electric ships motors 
to save you handling costs 


Receiving motor shipments in the easiest form for 
production line use can cut handling costs. If your 
operation works best with each motor shipped indi- 
vidually, Century Electric will send them that way. 
But, if you need motors in large lots, pallet shipments 
may help you. Here’s how Century Electric’ motor 
pallet packing saves you money, time and handling. 


Faster handling —Pallet shipments can be quick- 
ly unloaded—one man with a fork lift truck can 
unload a freight car in an hour. Unit loads can be 
retained in one form right up to the assembly line. 
Up to 80 small motors can be shipped in one pallet. 


Simpler warehousing— Pallets are easy to stack, 
handle and count in a warehouse. It’s simple to check 
inventory and plan for floor load and warehouse 
capacity. 


Improves production—One tray of motors can 
be used at a time. Motors can be moved right to 


point of use and production workers don’t have to 
lose valuable time handling materials. Disposable 
cartons are easily cleared away to make room for 
more materials. 


Greater safety—Fewer injuries to workers and 
less damage to materials have resulted from the use 
of Century Electric pallet shipments. Production 
bottlenecks are minimized by the efficient flow of 
materials. 


So whatever your shipping needs, Century Electric 
can supply the answer. This is just one more reason 
why you get more than a motor with Century 
Electric. For more information, contact your local 


Century Electric Sales Office or Authorized Dis- 
tributor. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


Canco’s Investment in the Future: 


How Purchasing Helps Equip Suppliers for Better Service 


Ralph Palmisano, Purchasing Chief, Brings Brass, 
Suppliers Together in Bid for Better Understanding 


Newark, N. J.—Usually it’s the salesman who is out to sell. 
But here’s a switch. The man doing the hard selling (photo, 
top right) is a purchasing executive who’s out to sell his sup- 
pliers on his company, its management, and its plans. 

Result? In a word, understanding. Better service, speedier 
deliveries, fewer complaints are bonus benefits. 


P.A. Runs the Show 


The man behind the hard sell is Purchasing Agent Ralph 
Palmisano of the Metals Division of Bradley-Sun Division of 
American Can Co., Washington, N. J. (Bradley-Sun makes 
metal and plastic tubes like those used to package toothpaste 
and glue. Its young, progressive management is eager to use 
unorthodox ideas to solve problems. And the annual supplier’s 
dinner is one way to avoid an ancient problem: jumbled 
supplier relations. 

Palmisano is toastmaster and major domo at these yearly 
affairs. The one held Oct. 14 at a restaurant near Newark, 
N. J., was the fifth in a row. All the Metals Division’s sup- 
pliers were invited—from the salesman for giant Alcoa to 
local riggers who move machinery for Bradley-Sun. Palmisano 
tried to invite the person responsible for servicing his firm’s 
account. Thirty-one vendors attended this year, plus six of 
the division’s top brass. 


Meeting the Brass 


The evening’s agenda included a pre-dinner cocktail hour, 
banquet, and after-dinner talks by Palmisano and Divisi®nal 
Vice President-General Manager Claude L. Alexander. More 
important than the dinner, though, were the informal ‘bull 
sessions between suppliers and division executives. Besides 
Alexander, the vice presidents of both Metals and Plastics 
Divisions were there; also the sales director and the con- 
troller. Each executive circulated through the crowd to talk 
with the guests. 

Conversation covered everything from the World Series to 
shop talk, but there was plenty of discussion of Bradley-Sun’s 
problems—and those of the salesmen servicing the account. 
Suppliers got into huddies with the sales director on why 
shipping cartons had to be perfect so the tubes wouldn’t be 
crushed; with the controller on illegible invoices; with Alex- 
ander on Bradley-Sun’s line of new packaging products—and 
the kind of things the division would be buying from its 
suppliers tomorrow. 


Pays off for Both Sides 


Palmisano doesn’t expect that the pleasantries will cut any- 
one’s price. He says, “80% of the things we buy are fixed- 
price anyway—they’re raw materials like aluminum, lead, 
and tin. What we hope to do is build a personal relationship — ; 
between buyer and seller. This counts for service and avail- 2. For informal talks with suppliers. The big object: better communications. 
ability in times of shortages.” 

Kenneth Michel, Vice President of the Plastics Division 
(which gives its own dinner in Boston each year) expressed 
the line management view of buyer-seller relations: “The P.A. 
is the communication center for all the suppliers coming in. 
This is how most suppliers get their information. We want to 
broaden this so the operating men can get to know the suppliers 
for future relations too. This helps build acceptance with 
vendors for new products, materials and procedures. That 
way, when we change, we can get what we want because 
they’ve been told to be ready.” 

What do the guests think? They made impromptu speeches 
at the dinner table saying how much they appreciated being 
considered part of the Bradley-Sun team. Ernst Wachsman, 
sales representative of the Harlan Machine Co., said “It’s the 
most generous gesture of any I had ever seen in business.” 
In reply, Nicholas Marchak, Metals Division vice-president 
said, “Well Ernst, we’ve called on you many times and you’ve 
always come through. This is a way of showing how much we 
appreciate your help.” 

Canco spokesmen and suppliers both expressed their opin- 
ions of such get-togethers by noting the ideal setting they 
offer for discussion of mutual problems. Problems that might 
never be covered in the normal course of business often come 
up in the informal discussion that usually accompanies such a 
meeting. The result is that suppliers and Canco profit from 
the informal meeting of minds. Canco gains a better insight 
into the capabilities of its suppliers and the vendors often 
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learn new ways in which they can better serve their customer. 3. Payoff: Allied Chemical’s Joe Joyce expresses his thanks for the session. 
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District of Columbia Purchaser Receives Award 


Washington, D. C.—Rexford 
G. Wessells, chief procurement 
Officer for the nation’s Capital, 
has been chosen the outstanding 
official in the District government 
for 1959. 

He was honored at a Junior 
Chamber of Commerce dinner 
recently where he received the 
Melvin C. Hazen award that is 
presented each year to the man 
who has done the most to pro- 
mote better government in the 
District. 

Wessells was chosen principally 
for his oustanding work in stream- 
lining procurement operations 


ReXFORD G. WESSELLS 


and stretching the dollars in a 
constantly enlarging budget. 

The District official is a staunch 
proponent of the “total supply 
concept” in governmental buy- 
ing operations, which he likens 
to the materials management 
philosophy in industry. 

In his many talks throughout 
the country, Wessells insists that 
public buyers must adopt this 
concept in their buying operations 
if they are to achieve a high place 
in government management. 


Must Look Beyond Cost 


“Unless more state and local 
purchasing agents realize the im- 
portance of this concept in their 
day to day operations,” he told 
PURCHASING WEEK, “their risi- 


Court Invalidates 
Michigan Use Tax 


Lansing, Mich.—The Michi- 
gan Supreme Court gave finan- 
cially-harassed state officials a 
severe jolt by invalidating the 

% use tax increase enacted Sept. 
1. 

Legislators were depending on 
the tax hike to pull the state out 
of the red. The use tax was ex- 
pected to yield $100 million ann- 
ually. 


Ruled Unconstitutional 


The court ruled the increase 
unconstitutional, accepting the 
argument that the new enactment 
was a subterfuge to circumvent 
the state constitution’s 3% limit 
on the sales tax. It ordered col- 
lection of the tax halted. 

That left no levy to produce 
the cash needed to offset the most 
expensive budget in Michigan 
history. The development put 
the state’s finances back where 
they were before the tax increase 
when there was scarcely enough 
money in the treasury to meet 
payrolls payments to schools, 
colleges, and others, or to pur- 
chase needed supplies and equip- 
ment. 
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ing stature may suddenly come to 
a standstill. 

“The buyer must look beyond 
the mere cost of the product it- 
self to the total cost involved,” 
he explained, “the cost of ware- 
housing it, maintaining it, and 
operating it.” 

He pointed out that the supply 
budget of a city is generally only 
10% of the total budget, yet 
this 10% has a tremendous effect 
on the other 90%, made up of 
construction, payrolls, contract 
services, etc. 

“If a purchasing agent decides 
not to buy a truck, for instance,” 


Wessells said, “he is not just sav- 
ing on the purchase price, but 
also on the driver’s salary, the 
cost of maintaining the vehicle, 
and the cost of garaging it. 

“By examining the effects of 
their purchase on the total bud- 
get, buyers can discern not what is 
cheaper for the moment but what 
is cheaper for the long run. 

“I firmly believe,” Wessells 
concluded, “that the total supply 
concept, once firmly cemented in 
a buying operation, makes the 
purchasing agent a real member 
of the top management team in 
government.” 


Permanent-Type Aluminum Car License Plates 
Are Gaining Greater Favor Among the States 


Pittsburgh—A trend to perma- 
nent-type automobile license 
plates in many states gradually is 
elminating steel markers in favor 
of aluminum. 

Ten states already have 
adopted light-weight aluminum 
plates. At least six more are plan- 
ning to change over within the 
next two years. Aluminum Co. of 
America predicts that by the end 
of this year, 15% million ve- 
hicles will carry aluminum plates. 

In every case, the aluminum 
markers are slated to last a mini- 
mum of five years. Small clip-on 


or glue-on year designators bring 
plates up to date annually. 

Alcoa says its studies indicate 
savings up to 40% are offered 
by the aluminum five-year plate 
over steel plates issued yearly. 
Cost factors include lower mail- 
ing fees, yearly replacement ex- 
pense, and longer life. 

States currently using perma- 
nent plates include Maine, 
Vermont, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Montana, Wisconsin, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, West Virginia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. 


When you fasten parts made of aluminum with Alcoa” 
Aluminum rivets, you gain three important advantages. 
You improve the quality and appearance of your prod- 
uct, reduce material cost and speed up production for 
added sevings. Economical, easy to work with, Alcoa 
Aluminum rivets seat and fasten quickly and are cor- 
rectly tempered for the specific job at hand. re, 

Alcoa Aluminum rivets are produced with straight or 
chamfered shanks. Their bright, flawless finish adds 
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ALUM UM COmeamy OF awe 


Your Guide to the Best 
in Aluminum Value 


HAMMER 
COSTS WITH 


“os, QDI ALUMINUM RIVETS 


DOWN PRODUCTION 


ALCOA 


extra selling power to aluminum products. Galvanic 
corrosion and staining become problems of the past. 
Get Full Count, Full Quality Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners 


Your Alcoa Distributor, listed in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book, carries complete stocks of all standard 


types and sizes . 


. . delivers quickly, anywhere, any 


time. For free samples and additional facts, mail the 


coupon today. 


For Exciting Drama Watch 
“Alcoa Theatre,’’ Alternate 
Mondays, NBC-TV, and 


“Alcoa Presents,”” | Name 

Every Tuesday, ABC-TV l Title 
| a 
| Address 


| Aluminum Company of America 
1 2007-L Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


| Gentlemen: Please send complete specification data and samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. ~* 
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Seattle, Wash. Airplane Co. 
has come up with its own proposed 
“breakthrough” plane for the air-cargo 
industry—a swingtail version of the 
proved Boeing 707 jet with a turbofan 
engine. 

The company says the aircraft, which 
will be ready for delivery by 1961, will 
be capable of carrying 100,000 lb. of 
cargo non-stop across the country in five 
hours at an operating cost of 3¢ a ton- 
mile. This cost compares with 6 to 7¢ 
a ton-mile for the best piston-powered 
air-freighters and the estimated 4¢ for the 
latest turboprop air-freighters. 

Many airline officials, particularly all- 
cargo operators, believe such reduction 
in costs offers the key or “breakthrough” 
in widespread development of the air- 
cargo business—putting the airplane in 
direct competition with surface carriers. 

The new Boeing 735 has two main 
competitors in the race for certification 
as the best all-cargo aircraft. They are 


Boeing Designs Breakthrough Plane 


Douglas Aircraft Co.’s turbofan-powered 
DC-9 which may be flying by late 1960, 
and Canadair’s CL-44 prop-jet cargo 
craft. Both are swing-tail planes. 

A third competitor, Lockheed’s Super 
Hercules prop-jet, is now out of the race 
“grounded” by lack of financial backing 
by the Air Force. As a result, Pan 
American World Airways and Slick Air- 
ways have cancelled $82 million of or- 
ders for 18 Super Hercules. 


Guaranteed Deliveries for 1962 


The order contracts were based on a 
production guarantee from Lockheed for 
1962 deliveries. The company had been 
awaiting an Air Force contract which 
would have covered development costs of 
the plane. Since it was held up by lack 
of funds, production could not be guar- 
anteed. 

J. B. Connelly, vice president-general 
manager of Boeing’s Transport Division, 
said the new plane also offers a bonus of 


Faster From Foster’ 


PIPE from one of the 


world’s largest warehouse stocks 


Whether it’s a routine order, or an emergency 
demand for unusual or hard-to-get sizes, de- 
pend on delivery “Faster from Foster,” when 
and where you need it. L. B. Foster Company’s 
six nationwide warehouses stock every kind of 
pipe. Tested and Structural Steel Pipe 1%” 
thru 48”, Stainless, Seamless Alloy and Pres- 
sure Pipe, Aluminum, Wrought Iron and PVC 
Pipe in all sizes, walls and specifications. 


Take advantage of savings in time and money 

with “single-source” buying. One call to Foster 
delivers all your pipe requirements, including 
valves, fittings and flanges. Write, wire or 
phone the Foster office nearest you. 


A NEW JET CARGO PLANE, Boeing's 735, has joined the race to find a “breakthrough” 
airfreighter which would make air cargo transport competitive with surface carriers. 


nearly 150 mph. in speed and the other 
inherent advantages of modern jet air- 
craft, such as long range, smooth flight, 
ease of maintenance, and high depend- 
ability. 

The hinged-tail Boeing 735 is part of 
a modern integrated terminal-to-terminal 
cargo system under development by the 
airplane manufacturer. The cargo sys- 
tem includes ground transporters, special 
pallets, pre-load containers, and other 
equipment for rapid loading and unload- 
ing, in addition to the efficient cargo liner 
itself. 

Boeing feels it is ahead in the race be- 
cause of another important factor. Since 
the projected cargo plane is based on the 
proven 707 transports, Boeing believes 
the 735 is “90% certificated” by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, making long test- 
ing periods and delayed deliveries un- 
necessary. 


Joint Research Develops 
Missile Shipping Container 


Torrance, Calif.—Containerization is 
solving a number of problems posed in 
shipping missile components and other 
sensitive military equipment. 

Officials of .ae San Bernadino Air Ma- 
teriel Area have joined with North 
American Aviation Co. and Harvey 
Aluminum Co. to develop a container 
that is pressurized, shock-mounted, and 
stackable. 

Harvey Aluminum engineers say the 
container can be mass produced and also 
can be used for shipping commercial 
products. The container won first place 
for the best U.S.A.F.-industry developed 
package at the recent Air Materiel Com- 
mand Packaging and Materials Handling 


Conference in Oklahoma City. 


Trucking—Intercity Tonnage 


ber; Waterways, June. 
TPurchasing Week Projection. 


Monthly Trend in Freight* 
(% Change from Corresponding Month of Previous Year) 
Railroad Freight Car Loadings. . . 
Air Freight and Express—Ton Miles........ ‘ 


tWaterways—Foreign Trade Ship Clearances. . . 
*Latest month for Railroads is September; Trucks, August; Airlines, Septem- 
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Ship RINGSBY ROCKET.. 
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No decoding —no delay in sending vital routing orders, receiving 
up-to-the-minute shipment tracking information with Ringsby! A new, 2700-mile 
high-speed voice communications network now connects 14 major Ringsby 
terminals—'round the clock—between Chicago, St. Louis and the West Coast. 
Leased from Bell Telephone's Long Lines Department, this instant, heavy-traffic 
system is designed exclusively for Ringsby's modern, fast-moving operations. 

. the fastest, safest, most economical transportation 
for your freight is only a quick telephone call away! 
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A Practical Look-Ahead for Purchasing Men 


New Forces in American Business. 
By Dexter Merriam Keezer and asso- 
ciates. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, New York. 278 pages. Price $4.75. 


Here, at last, is a practical 
economics book—and a_ look 
ahead—for busy purchasing men 
and other business executives. 
Without the usual slow academic 
windup, the book quickly delves 
into the practical aspects of the 
dynamic American business 
economy. 

“New Forces in American 
Business” is just what the title 
implies. It takes a close look at 
some of the recent trends and 
developments that have been 
shaping this country’s business 
future. 

What really amazes you is the 
extent and power of these new 
forces. They permeate the entire 
economic community. Separate 
chapters, for example, are de- 
voted to the changing patterns of 
investment, research, consump- 
tion, marketing, government 
spending, foreign trade, agricul- 
ture, inflation, etc. 

Approach as well as subject 
matter makes this book useful. 
The book’s basically non-techni- 
cal approach gives the purchasing 
executive a broad, easy-to-under- 
stand view of what’s ahead for 
business in the 1960’s—without 
the usual number of theoretical 
conditions and qualifications 
thrown in. 

In precise steps, Dr. Keezer 
(Director of the McGraw-Hill 
Department of Economics) and 
his associates, outline the great 
number of changes that have 
made our economy today a basi- 
cally different one from that of 
the 1930’s. 

The changes that have taken 
place, and those that are still go- 
ing on, lead the author to the con- 
clusion that “relatively sturdy 
growth and prosperity will be the 
general rule . over the next 
decade.” 

The section on _ inflation—a 
subject that touches upon almost 
every purchasing operation—de- 
serves special comment. Dr. 
Keezer, while he admits that in- 
flation is (and will still be) a 
problem, is basically optimistic 
about keeping the lid on any 


Foreign Trade: Principles 
And Their Proper Practice 


International Trade Principles and 
Practices. By Paul V. Horn and Henry 
Gomez. Published by Prentice-Hall Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 597 pages. 
Price: $10.00. 


If your firm is already in the 
foreign markets of the world, or 
is considering such action, this 
book could be a ‘must’ on your 
current reading list. 

The authors provide a most 
comprehensive guide to both 
specific and general foreign trade 
conditions. They deal with both 
imports and exports, as well as 
general governmental policy de- 
cisions. 

The P.A. who is boosting his 
purchases from overseas will find 
the chapter on importing into the 
United States of particular value. 
And other parts of the book can 
provide an excellent general back- 
ground to international trade for 


sharp upsurge in prices in the 
future. 

Assuming that there will be no 
major war, he feels that there’s 
little chance of any violent price 
boosts as long as we continue to 
pursue judicious use of credit 
control. 

The author also is optimistic 
on the subject of “creeping in- 
flation”. He sees four factors 
keeping this type of inflation in 
check: 1. ample capacity, 2. new 
gains in productivity, 3. less 


political pressure for high farm 
supports, and 4, the growing un- 
popularity of inflation. 

Dr. Keezer sees the last point 
of particular importance. He 
feels that consumer awareness of 
the dangers of inflation will have 
a salutary effect on price trends. 
By political and other means, this 
awareness can be translated into 
action—and should be able to 
keep even “creeping inflation” 
within tolerable limits according 
to Keezer. 


: &. 
AUTHORS VIEW new book on changing business forces: (I. to r.) Douglas 
Greenwald, Margaret K. Matulis, Robert P. Ulin, and Dexter M. Keezer. 


calcium chloride. 


the man boning up. 
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HE multiwall bag you see taking a 
Turkish bath in our picture contains 


We steamed this new Bagpak® multi- 
wall in 95% relative humidity at 120° F. 
for 48 hours. (Unprotected, under these 
conditions, this chemical takes on 2% 
times its weight in water in about an hour! ) 

But when we opened up the bag, the 
thirsty crystals spilled out as though they 
had been stored on the Sahara! 


Bagpak Division INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17, N.Y. 


Purchasing Week 


And Bagpak’s new Hy-poly kraft saves 
you money. You stand to save from $5 to 
$16 per thousand multiwalls! 

That’s because new Hy-poly kraft is so 
superior to medium and low-density PE 
sheets that you get equal, if not greater, 
moisture-vapor protection from a coating 
approximately half as thick! 

Extensive laboratory tests prove that 
this dramatic new barrier sheet is superior 
in every way. Write us today for samples. 


Now International Paper saves you 
$5 to $16 per thousand PE multiwalls! 


Read why new humidity-proof “Hy-poly” kraft makes 
medium and low-density polyethylene sheets extravagant! 


See how calcium chloride pro- 
tected by Hy-poly kraft Bagpak, 
pours after 48-hour steam bath! 
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Something More Than Money 


VERY week for months you’ve seen Vance Packard’s “The Status 

Seekers” topping the best-seller lists. Packard, a first-rate journalist 

well on his way to a minor fortune by becoming a professional iconoclast, 
makes these points: 

@ Every human society almost instinctively knows that it needs leadership. 

@ Leaders tend to have—or acquire—certain easily-recognized trappings, 
such as a house higher up the hill, membership in an exclusive club, perhaps 
an Ivy League diploma. 

-@So far, so good. But when less gifted (or fortunate) people strive for 
the status of leadership, they often foolishly imitate the trappings instead 
of the real thing. Thus you have frantic mothers trying to wedge their 
block-headed kids into schools for which they obviously aren’t qualified, and 
a lot of similar hanky-panky, all of it leading to distortions in our democracy. 

What brings Vance Packard and his stern criticism of alleged American 
tinsel-striving to mind is that a veteran purchasing executive the other day 
took a private potshot at certain facets of the materials management concept 
on grounds that Packard surely would relish. 

This veteran’s thesis, in part, rests on the premise that materials manage- 
ment fascinates some purchasing men primarily because they figure it will 
put them in line for a more authoritative job. Once they arrive, though, they 
may find that they have bitten off more than they can comfortably chew. 
Result: deep disappointment and a black mark against the profession. 

This may or may not be true. But here certainly is a key factor: 

As pure theory, materials management has an intriguing logic, a grand 
sweep. The rub right now, though, is that there aren’t enough clear cut 
examples of materials-management-in-action to satisfy the debaters com- 
pletely one way or another. And so there is bound to be a considerable 
period of heated argument in which Packard uniquely figures again. 

For any examination involving the purchasing function—so long as it 
doesn’t get fouled up in emotional outbursts—is a good thing for the pro- 
fession. How can the purchasing man lose in a situation in which top 
management takes him that seriously? With any kind of luck and a little 
judicious showmanship, the purchasing man indeed may find that his status 
is improving the safe and sane way—not because he greedily seeks it, but 
because management is going to push him into it of its free will. That’s 
winning the convincing way. 

And victory isn’t going to come a day too soon. For quite aside from 
staking out job dimensions, the purchasing profession more immediately is 
faced with the pressing problem of finding new faces to fill its ranks. 

How are you going to convince bright young people that purchasing 
is an area they should settle down in? You’ve got to offer something more 
than just money. 

Happily that plus factor is in the making—and a rousing argument 
sprinkled with the glamorous semantics that materials management evokes 
isn’t going to hurt it any. 


Your Follow-Up File 


‘My Personal Feelings . . .’ 


Dallas, Tex. 

I am writing so that there will be 
no misconception by any reader 
wherein you quoted me in your Oct. 
19 issue “‘We Can’t Say No,’ Fleet 
Buyers Say as Compact Cars Roll Out 
of Detroit,” p. 16). 

I did make the statement (“al 
though the new cars are bound to 
make an impact on the public, I 
wouldn’t like to take a chance on them 
until they have been on the road for 
at least a year. I look for them to have 
bugs at first”), but I also said “My per- 
sonal feelings are—.” In no way 
should “my personal feelings” be con- 
strued as policy for the City of Dallas, 
as policy in Dallas is made by our City 
Council. 

Furthermore, I have not, nor could 
possibly have, any criticism of the 
merits of the Big Three’s entries into 
the lower price field, as time itself will 
make that decision. 

J. W. Dorff 


City Purchasing Agent 


Any Plastic-Type Pallets? 


St. Clair, Mich. 

We are interested in checking the 
possibilities of using a plastic-type pal- 
let in place of the wood which we are 
now using for storage purposes in our 
plant. 

Do you have any knowledge of any 
experimental work in this regard and 
any suggestions as to whom we could 
contact for further information? 

R. W. Klecha 
Purchasing Agent 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 


@ The Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry has given us the name of 
one firm—Reynolds Plastic Co., 
P. O. Box 122, Tipton, Ind. 


Wants Plastics Prices 


New York, N. Y. 
We read your weekly newspaper 
diligently. It is an invaluable aid 
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toward making the right purchasing 
decisions. 

Why don’t you list plastic materials, 
at least the more popular ones, in 
your “This Week’s Commodity 
Prices” column? 

Fabricators of parts made of phenol- 
ics have raised prices consecutively 
and persistently since 1953 in this 
area. They charge now roughly 100% 
more than in that year. In every case 
their excuse is that the price of Bake- 
lite has gone up, but we have no way 
of checking because we handle no raw 
material at this company. 

H. W. Lindemann 
Development Engineer and 
Purchasing Agent 

Photovolt Corp. 


@We are continually studying 
price structures in the plastics 
field in the hope that experience 
may one day lead to the creation 
of some sort of index. We do, 
however, attempt to give readers 
the scope of the plastics industry, 
including the price structure, by 
running extended stories from 
time to time (see page 3 of this 
issue). 


Hopes to Improve Operation 


Atlanta, Ga. 

As president of the National Insti- 
tute of Governmental Purchasing, I am 
hopeful that through the medium of 
PURCHASING WEEK and other pur- 
chasing journals, we will be able to 
put our messages over and to interest 
more and more governmental buyers 
in improving their operations. 

Thank you for the nice article in 
the Oct. 19 issue (“State, Local P. A.’s 
Seek Proper Trade Equilibrium,” p. 8). 

Ernest J. Brewer 
Purchasing Agent 
City of Atlanta 


Tear Sheets Are Available 


Chicago, Ill. 

Kindly advise if we might obtain 

reprints of the purchasing executive 

development series starting with the 

article by Lillian Gilbreth in your 

Sept. 14 issue (“The Mainstream of 

Management and How the Purchasing 
Agent Fits In” p. 28). 

C. V. Short 

General Manager 

Purchasing Division 

Armour & Co. 


© Two articles in this series have 
appeared (the second was “Here’s 
How You Can Function More 
Effectively,” Oct. 12, °59, p. 18). 
A limited supply of tear sheet 
copies are available. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,’ PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St.. New 
York 36, N. Y. 


What action do you take on the lowest 
bid if it is received after the closing date? 


Question asked by: C. W. MacRae, Purchasing Agent 
Boston Gear Works, Quincy, Mass. 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


K. A. Cruise, material manager, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Kansas City Division, 
Kansas City: 


“Our Purchasing Procedure reads as 
follows: ‘Normally, a late bid cannot 
be considered; however, circumstances 
surrounding the late bid may require 
giving consideration. Such a bid may be 
disregarded or used only after obtain- 
ing approval of the material manager.’ 
We do accept a late bid in those in- 
stances where the late bidder is the 
only one able to meet our urgently re- 
quired delivery, or where a very sub- 


stantial loss would occur and where personal investigation by the 
material manager, necessary to consider a late bid, assures that no 


improper action has occurred.” 


Brant Purcell, purchasing agent, Carlton 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati: 


“Definitely no action is taken. 
Schedules are set up to allow as much 
time as possible to the prospective 
vendor. This time limit is fair to all 
concerned. If a bid is received late, 
we react exactly as if no bid had been 
received. Should the same bidder be 
late two or three times, he will lose his 
chances to bid. Usually, a bidder who 
is continually tardy with bids is also 
late with shipments as has been noted 
from delivery dates on no bid items.” 


Walter Sobolta, 


assistant purchasing 
agent, International Nickel Co., Inc., 
New York: 


“A closing date implies that there 
is a certain amount of urgency not only 
for the placing of an order but also 
for the delivery of the item. If an order 
has been placed, we would take no 
action other than to put the late bid 
on file until we were ready to reorder 
that particular item. We would not 
hesitate disclosing to the bidder that 
his price was the lowest but couldn’t be 
considered because it arrived too late. 


create an unhealthy relationship between buyer and vendor.” 


H. D. Greenlaw, director of purchasing, 
Mt. Hope Machinery Co., Taunton, 
Mass.: 


“We accept any bid that is received 
within three days after the closing date. 
A bid that is received after this time, 
which is lower than the successful bid, 
is noted on our traveling requisition 
card to use on next order, if the suc- 
cessful bidder does not prove satisfac- 
tory.” 


Leonard Butters, 
Union Steel Products Co., 
Mich. 


Any attempt on the buyer’s part to renegotiate an order already 
placed with a vendor due to a sudden lower quotation, not only 
would show lack of good judgment on the buyer’s part but would 


purchasing agent, 
Albion, 


“Since most of our purchases, dollar- 
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wise, are steel at published prices, this 
is no real problem with us. On com- 
ponent parts, we often send out bid 
requests to several possible suppliers, 
and plan to place the order a day or 
two beyond the deadline specified. If 
we still received the lowest bid after 
placing the order, we would notify the 
bidder that he was low but late. It 


Here's what 


better service for you 


formerly Gerrard Steel Strapping 


Division of 


Steel Service Centers and Complete Strapping Service, 
Coast to Coast 


helps the next time.” 


Purchasing Week 


COMPLETE STEEL STRAPPING SERVICE 
can do for you! 


U.S. Steel Supply’s complete strapping service means 


19 Steel Service Centers 


and he will be at your door 


U. S. Steel Supply 
United States Steel 


you are, Our service is prompt . 


round steel strapping =z7—SSsss_ , and flat 


—— 


. No matter where 


We offer you 


ee ee eee 


- . » a complete line of machines for all applications 


aiaiaaaae 2 
including hand-operated a% Send datanme eel 
* 


to get the benefit 


%, 


of his experience on your strapping problem y ) 
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without delay. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION... 


U. S. Steel Supply Division 
U. S. Steel Corporation 

208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of your Sweets Catalog insert which 
contains information on the strapping, strapping tools and tech- 
nical assistance you offer your customers. 
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COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


cITY 
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THE WHY AND THE HOW ( 


Why—The zooming cost of office help (see first chart) has put new and persistant pressure behind demand for office 
equipment (second chart). This has led P. A.’s to search out new ways of cutting office costs. 
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Because of rising wages...buyers are demanding more new equipment... 1. more eff 
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3. better dictating machines... 4. a better working environment... 


OFFICE MECHANIZATION 


How—Costs can be cut by using more efficient equipment that gives higher output per unit of labor. Buyers at the 51st Annual Business 
show in N. Y.’s Coliseum found a host of equipment to help—from typewriters to telephones as pictures and text below and on pp. 
14-16 show. 


ent ae 2. more versatile ee methods 


5. even far-out devices (like sanitized phones) 
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The Newest in Office Equipment 
As Introduced at the..... 


Desk 


Removable Parts 


Plastic desk tops, drawer 
fronts, and panels may be 
rearranged to meet changes 
in office layouts or color 
schemes. Choice of three 
body colors, pedestal depths, 
and leg designs. L, U- 
shaped, and other work cen- 
ter styles are shipped set-up, 
or by components. 

Price: $130.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

The H-O-N Co., Musca- 
tine, Iowa. (P.W., 11/2/59) 


Paper Conveyor 
Speeds Clerical Work 


Supervisor controls speed 
of paper work traveling to 
clerks by conveyor (on left), 
consisting of series of inter- 
connected troughs powered 
by belt. Rate of travel along 
the conveyor track adjustable 
between 0 and 200 fpm. 

Price: $260 per clerical 
position (desk and conveyor). 
Delivery: 4 wks. 

Alden Systems Co., West- 
boro, Mass. (P.W., 11/2/59) 


Photocopier 
One-Step Operation 


Combines exposure and 
processing operations to pro- 
duce single-sided copy up to 
14 in. wide (by any length) 
within 21 sec. after insertion 
of the original and copying 
paper. Original is auto- 
matically returned, while the 
exposed negative and posi- 
tive continue through until 
returned as a finished copy. 

Price: $500 (approximate). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Cormac Photocopy Corp., 
80 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11, 
N. Y. (P.W., 11/2/59) 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 
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Binding Machine 


Two-Step Operation 


Used for plastic-ring binding of re- 
ports, catalogs, and presentations. Two- 
step operation: 1. insert pages, pull the 
handle to punch; 2. slip the punched 
pages on the prongs and pull the lever 
to bind. Compact and portable, designed 
for use in a small area. 

Price: $225. Delivery: Jan. 1. 

Apeco Plastics Div., American Photo- 
copy Equipment Co., 2100 W. Dempster 
St., Evanston, Ill. (P.W., 11/2/59) 


Carbon Paper 
Will Not Smear 


8'2 x 11%-in. typewriter carbon made 
with fluid ink rather than conventional 
wax and carbon black to eliminate smear- 
ing and improve wearability. Can be 
used on manual, electric, or noiseless ma- 
chines with only one weight needed, up 
to 9 or 10 copies. 

Price: $11 per box (200 sheets). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Standard Manifold Co., 333 W Lake 
St, Chicago 6. (P.W., 11/2/59) 


Copying Equipment 
With Fluid Reservoir 


Reproduces letters, invoices, forms, 
and documents on 15 types of paper. 
Automatically injects required developer 
when needed and returns excess fluid to 
an airtight reservoir. Prints up to 9 x 15- 
in. copies all colors and inks. 

Price: $199. Delivery: immediate. 

Nord Photocopy & Business Equipment 
Corp., 300 Denton Ave., New Hyde Park, 
N. Y. (P.W., 11/2/59) 


Addressing Machine 
Has 5 Line Capacity 


Printing is done through black or col- 
ored ribbons in consecutive, repeat, or 
skip action. Adjustable guides provide 
accurate registration for any sheet size 
up to 14 x 17 in. Uses metal addressing 
plate. Unit holds 150. 

Price: $125 (approximate). Delivery: 
Nov. 30. 

Nettle Mfg. Co., 27 Huntington Ave., 
Boston 16. (P.W., 11/2/59) 
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New Prod 
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Offset Plate Maker 


Prepared in 2 Minutes 


Transfer paper (9x11 in. 
or 9x14 in.) loaded in holder, 
is exposed to original in small 
copy camera. After 20 sec. 
in the loader-processor, paper 
is brought in contact with 
master, then stripped away. 
Master retains photo-image 
of original to be duplicated. 

Price: $500 (loader-proc- 
essor). Delivery: Dec. 15. 

Eastman Kodak Co, Ro- 
chester 4, N. Y. (P.W., 
11/2/59) 


Staple Remover 
Fast-Acting 


Removes all standard 
staples. Jaws of the device 
are put under the staple 
bridge and squeezed lightly 
to break the staple. Its hard 
steel construction and pol- 
ished chrome finish have a 
lifetime guarantee. Black, 
red, green or gray colors 
available. 


Price: $1. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 
Swingline, Inc, 32-00 


Skillman Ave, Long Island 
City, N. Y. (P.W., 11/2/59) 


Diazo Copier 
1Y%a¢ Per Copy 


Prepares clean, white 
copies from translucent and 
semi-translucent originals up 
to 8%xl1l-in. Will operate 
on ordinary 115 v. current 
and automatically stack re- 
productions on fold-out de- 
livery rods at the top of the 
machine. 

Price: $295. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Charles Bruning Co, Inc, 
1800 West Central Rd., Mt. 
Prospect, Ill. (P.W., 11/2/ 
59) 


Desk-Top Copier 
Makes Dry Copies 


Portable, 25 lb. copying 
machine operates on a com- 
pletely dry heat principle. 
With just one control to op- 
erate, it is designed specifi- 
cally for personal copying 
needs. 8'42x11-in. copy can 
be made in 5 sec. by an un- 
skilled operator. 

Price: $199. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Thermo-Fax Sales, Inc, 
1780 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 
(P.W., 11/2/59) 
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Purchasing Week 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


Product Perspective 


New Products Raise Office Worker Efficiency 


The spiraling cost of office help (see pages 12-13) has triggered develop- 
ment of a whole raft of products aimed at improving the efficiency of the 
office worker. This again was evident in the new products that got a first air- 
ing at the National Business Show. 

Copying machines in a wide range of sizes and prices dominated the 
exhibit. More than 30 manufacturers displayed their newest models and the 
field seems to more highly populated than ever. Best rule of thumb for buying 
a copying machine: There is no one best machine, but there is one machine 
that is best for the particular job it must do in your plant. 


All copying machines shown fall into one of five classes. 


Dye transfer—Kodak Verafax and other machines of that type: Can copy 
any material. Makes up to four or five good copies from one master. Image 
from negative master is transfered to positive print. Cost per copy runs about 
10¢ for first copy, under 1¢ for next four. Copy is wet and must be allowed 
to dry. Machines range up from $100. 


Peel apart—Basically same as dye transfer. One-step operation in which 
negative and positive come out of the machine together, peel apart. Negative 
can be discarded or saved for making multiple copies. Cost per copy about 
same as dye transfer. Copy comes out wet. Machines cost about $200 to $400. 


(Both the peel-aparts and dye transfers can copy colors, ball point pen, etc. 
Quality ranges from fair to good.) 


Heat transfer—Dry, one-step process. Can’t reproduce certain types of 
copy (red, blue colors, or ball-point pen). In most cases copy is more difficult 
to read than those made by other methods. Machine is simple to use. Copies 
cost about 5¢ each. Machines range from $200. 


Photographic—Copy is made by exposing original to sensitive paper, then 
running copy through developing solution. Negative then positive must be 
made to get duplicate of original. Available in one-step models. Copy comes 
out wet, can handle all colors. Negative is reusable. Costs about (7-10¢) 
a copy. (Double cost for first copy if positive is needed.) Prices on machines 
vary greatly from about $200 up. 


Dry—Xerography and diazo. Xerography deposits powdered ink on paper 
to make the copy. Machine rents for $95 a month. Copies cost less than 1¢. 
Will copy anything. Diazo machines copy only translucent material (tracings, 
forms, etc.). Machines range up from about $300. Copies cost less than 1¢. 
Xerography and diazo turn out the most legible copies of any process. 


The messy job of changing solutions in the wet process machines has dis- 
appeared. New models have either plastic cartridges or bottles that are 
replaced when the solution is exhausted. 


@ Offset is heading into plants all over the country. Plate making once 
a long, involved job, now takes only a minute or two. Several companies 
have plate making machines that are no harder to operate than standard 
copying machines. 


A piece of material can go from typed original to offset plate, to offset 
machine in less than five minutes. Any type of material, control forms, sales 
brochures, etc. can be produced quickly in this way. 


© Dictating machines are becoming more compact. New models displayed 
at the show used magnetic recording medium—both tape and magnetic disks 
were in evidence. Full range of attachments from foot switches for dictation 
control to microphone hidden in desk-penholder are available. 


@ Color more and more is finding a place in the office. Exhibits of office 
furniture and equipment shone brightly in pastels and bright colors. 


Use of color is not confined to the desks and partitions. Filing equipment 
is turning up with multi-colored drawers, and at least one duplicating ma- 
chine at the show had its steel grey finish puntuated by control knobs of 
yellow and blue. Data processing equipment makers are supplying machines 
with units of varying hues. 

© Furniture is being designed to meet today’s ever-changing needs. Desks 
can fit a variety of spaces. Undo a few bolts and an L-shaped arrangement 
shifts from right to left. Or a secretarial model changes to a junior execu- 
tive design. Partitions work much the same way. When space needs change, 
rearrange the partitions. Don’t rebuild the office. 


Office equipment coming out of the design stage is both functional and 
stylish. It does the job faster and better and makes the office a more attrac- 
tive place in which to work. 


Your Guide to New Products 


(Continued from page 15) 


Photo-Copier 
Choice of Print Types 


Costs less than 5¢ per 
print to copy originals up to 
12 in. in width and length; 
user has choice of: readable 
negatives (from originals 
printed on one side only); or 
positive black on white prints 
from any original). 70 in. a 
min. exposure speed. 

Price: $250 (approxi- 
mate). Delivery: Jan. 1. 

Hunter Photo Copyist, 
Inc., 566 Spencer St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. (P.W., 11/2/59) 


Dictating Machine 
Transistors Cut Size 


Magnetic tape recording 
medium with pushbutton con- 
trols gives 30 to 50 min. 
dictation time. Weighs only 
6 lb. including battery. 
Equipped with battery condi- 
tion indicator and scale to 
locate or index recorded ma- 
terial. 10% x 5% x 3% in. 

Price: $199.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

DeJur-Amsco Corp., 45- 
01 Northern Blyd., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. (P.W., 11/ 
2/59) 


Stencil Duplicator 
Has Printing Press Features 


Paper is fed by positive 
feed mechanism at variable 
speeds up to 180 copies per 
minute. Paste ink is auto- 
matically fed to the inking 
rollers in any of 17 available 
colors. Copies then are 
counted and jogged into even 
stacks. Machine shuts itself 
off. 

Price: $750. 
immediate. 

Gestetner Duplicator 
Corp., Yonkers, N. Y. (P.W., 
11/2/59) 


Delivery: 


Offset Plate Maker 


Press-Ready in 1 Minute 


Self-contained printer and 
processor with 14 x 17-in. 
printer surface will prepare 
plates from any copy for ap- 
proximately 39¢ each. 
Weighs 38 Ib. and is main- 
tained with an electrically op- 
erated vacuum pump and an 
automatic timer. 

Price: $495. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Photorapid Corp., 236 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
(P.W., 11/2/59) 


Profitable Reading for P.A.s... 


Aids to 


sd Purchasing 


‘Defense Contracts Guide’ 


(150 pages) Report describes the 
military’s $512 billion spending program 
for research and development. It deals 
exclusively with the rapidly expanding 
research and development activities of the 
Department of Defense, the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency, Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

Includes an official list of the various 
R & D areas of interest, the names of 
contracting officers and small business 
specialists. This section can help busi- 
ness men determine which installations 
offer contract opportunities for their 
companies. Defense R & D Contracts 
Guide will sell for $25 a copy and can 
be obtained from Vincent F. Callahan, 
Publisher, Evans Building, Washington 5, 
D.C. 


From the 


Manufacturers 


Threaded Fasteners 


Form 2529. Describes wide variety of 
bolts, nuts, precision specials, engine 
bolts, plate nuts, structural aircraft lock- 
nuts, etc. Also shows selections of AN, 
NAS, MS, and SPS type high strength, 
high temperature bolts and nuts. Fastener 
materials used include both aircraft qual- 
ity alloy and corrosion-resistant stainless 
steels, as well as many of the new super- 
alloys. Advertising Dept., Box 1096, 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, 
Pa. 


Cartridge Fuses 


Bulletin 1330. Covers line of “Econ” 
dual-element cartridge fuses. Includes in- 
formation on 250 and 600 v. fuses, what 
fuses are needed for specific motor pro- 
tection applications, (motors covered 
range in ratings from 1/6 through 200 
hp.). Bulletin contains a table that gives 
ordering and _ technical information. 
Federal Pacific Electric Co., 50 Paris 
St., Newark 1, N. J. 


Dividing Heads 


Catalog gives information on divid- 
ing heads and attachments, lathe and 
magnetic chucks, milling machine and 
drill press vises, demagnetizers, etc. L-W 
Chuck Co., 133 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 
4, Ohio. 


Speed Reducers 


(65 pages) Pocket-sized catalog de- 
scribes speed reducers and stock gears, 
giving engineering data, dimensions and 
application selection charts on company’s 
“Hi-Line” series fin and fan cooled re- 
ducers. Ohio Gear Co., 1333 East 179th 
St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


Taper Seal Valves 


Catalog No. 759. Gives dimensional 
data and type drawings for stainless steel 


taper seal valves and fittings designed for 
pressures up to 15,000 psi. Catalog also 
includes connection data for 1/6, 4s, %4, 
¥% and %-in O. D. tubing. High Pres- 
sure Equipment Co., Inc., Erie, Pa. 


Self-Locking Fasteners 


Describes company’s line of self-lock- 
ing fasteners which are said to eliminate 
the need for brackets and clips. Discusses 
typical equipment installations of WSI 
self-locking fasteners, data on spacer nut 
plates and nylon flip grommets, etc. West- 
ern Sky Industries, 21301 Cloud Way, 
Hayward, Calif. 


Tool Steel 


(12 pages) Discusses company’s high- 
carbon, high-chrome, air and oil-harden- 
ing tool steel. Designated “TriTung,” this 
steel is said to be capable of great hard- 
ness, good wear resistance and manifests 
minimum distoriion with air-hardening. 
Chapters covered include forging, an- 
nealing, hardening, sub-zero treatment, 
etc. Uddeholm Company of America, 
155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


Overload Detector 


Bulletin describes circuit master Mark 
III electronic overload detector which 
helps eliminate die damage due to over- 
load misfeed, buckling, pile-up, or other 
malfunctions. The unit may be used on 
power presses or any reciprocal motion 
equipment where the closed position of 
the dies are fixed or of consistent shut 
height. Wintriss, Inc., 20 Vandam St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Aluminum Alloys 


(8 pages) Outlines company’s line of 
aluminum alloys in pig, ingot, and billet 
forms. Lists physical properties of alumi- 
num casting alloys, comparative ratings 
of various aluminum casting methods, 
etc. Olin’s Northeastern Distributor, 
Henning Brothers & Smith, Inc., 91-127 
Scott Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gap Presses 


Bulletin M-1000 (12 pages). Describes 
O. B. I. mechanical gap presses. In- 
cludes data on two series that are avail- 
able in 75, 110, 150 and 200-ton ca- 
pacities, plus specific features of the 
presses, including the frame, flywheel, 
gearing, bearings, clutch, and brakes, etc. 
Also covers the lubrication and the clutch 
and motor safety controls. Oliver Corp., 
A. B. Farquhar Division, 130 N. Duke 
St., York, Pa. 


Mass Flowmeter 


Bulletin GEA-6925 (8 pages). De- 
scribes theory, operation and advantages 
of industrial flowmeter that measures flow 
of fuel, industrial liquids, and gases di- 
rectly in pounds. Includes ranges, speci- 
fications, and cutaway drawings of prin- 
ciples of operation. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Purchasing Week Definition 


Centigrade (C.)—The customary 
unit of temperature. Under this sys- 
tem, the temperature of melting ice 
is set at 0; the temperature of boil- 
ing water is set at 100. Thus a Cen- 
tigrade degree is 1/100 of the 
difference, under standard atmos- 
pheric pressure. 


Fahrenheit (F.)—Unit of tempera- 
ture in the English system. Under 
this system, the temperature of melting 
ice is set as 32; boiling water is set at 
212. One F. degree amounts to 9/5 of 
a C. plus 32. 


Temperature Scales 


Kelvin Scale (K.)—Fundamental 
temperature scale. Under this system, 
the temperature of absolute zero (where 
ali molecular motion stops) is set at 
0. All other Kelvin scale temperatures 
are figured from this starting point. 
(zero on the Kelvin scale is equal to 
-273.18 on the Centigrade scale.) 


Rankin Scale (R.)—Same as Kelvin, 
but uses Fahrenheit scale as a base. 
Thus under this system, absolute zero 
is equal to -459.72 on the Fahrenheit 
scale. (PW., 11/2/59) 
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This Changing Profession 


L. B. Neubert 


G. O. 


Pratt Roger Sharp 


Alcoa Names 3 Assistant General Purchasers 


Pittsburgh—Three assistant general purchasing agents have been 


appointed at Aluminum Co. of America. They are L. B. Neubert 


G. O. Pratt, and Roger Sharp. 


Neubert joined the firm in 1937. 


He served as district purchasing 


agent at several of the company’s 
locations and, following service 
as senior electrical engineering 
buyer in the Pittsburgh office, was 
appointed senior construction en- 
gineering buyer for the company 
in 1956. 

With the company 22 years, 
Pratt started in the metallurgical 
department, New Kensington, 
Pa., works. In 1941 he became 
Torrance, Calif., district purchas- 
ing agent and in 1945 was ad- 
vanced to raw material and chem- 
ical engineering buyer in the 
Pittsburgh office. 

Sharp joined the company as 
an electrical engineer in 1940 
and entered the purchasing de- 
partment in 1947 as an electrical 
buyer in Pittsburgh. He was 
transferred in 1954 to New Ken- 
sington as district purchasing 
agent and in 1956 was shifted 
back to Pittsburgh as senior elec- 
trical engineer buyer. 


A. M. Eggeman has joined 
Witco Chemical Co., Inc., New 
York, as assistant director of pur- 
chases. He had been with Rexall 
Drug Co., St. Louis, the past 
13 years and is presently serving 
as second vice-chairman of the 
Chemical Buyers Group of the 
N.A.P.A. 


Charles E. Hummel has been 
appointed director of purchases, 
Maddock & Co., Inc., Bala-Cyn- 
wyd, Pa. 

William W. Allen, Jr., gen- 
eral purchasing assistant since 
1956 at Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp., Toledo, has been 
made director of transportation. 

E. Wayne Allen has succeeded 
Spencer M. Raymond as purchas- 
ing director, Diamond Chain Co., 
Indianapolis. Raymond retired 
after 41 years with the firm. 

J. R. Con- 
nell has been 
made pur- 
chasing agent, 
Babcock & 
Wilcox Co.’s 
Boiler Divi- 
sion, Barber- 
ton, Ohio. He 
joined the 
purchasing de- 
partment of 
thefirm’s Key- 
stone Plant, 
Alliance, Ohio, in 1942. In 1949, 
Connell was named assistant 
P.A., Tubular Products Division, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. He transferred 
to the Boiler Division in 1954 as 
assistant general P.A. and later 
became acting division P.A. 


J. R. Connell 


Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., Victor & “I” 


— 


“ QUERYTHING HINGES ON HAGER/.. 


We'll make IT for you! For standard (5,000 different types 
ond sizes) or special hinges, write or wire: C. Hager & 


Street, St. Lovis 4, Mo. 
In Canada, Hager Hinge Canada Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Founded 1849, Every Hager Hinge Swings on 100 Yeors of Experience 


November 2, 1959 


Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Greater New York Safety Council — 
30th Annual Safety Convention and 
Exposition, Hotel Statler-Hilton, New 
York, March 28-April 1. 


23rd National Oil Heat and Air Condi- 


tioning Exposition, Coliseum, New 
York, April 4-7. 


Previously Listed 


NOVEMBER 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Insti- 
tute — Exposition, Convention Hall, 


Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 2-5. 


American Society for Metals—National 
Metal Exposition and Congress, Inter- 


>} national Amphitheatre, Chicago, Nov. 
2-6. 


Packaging Association of Canada—8th 
National Packaging Exposition, Automo- 
tive Building, Canadian National Exhi- 
bition Grounds, Toronto, Nov. 3-5. 


National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion — Annual Convention and 5th Na- 
tional Electrical Exposition, Fontaine- 
bleau, Eden Roc, Deauville, and Carril- 
lon Hotels, Miami Beach, Fla., Nov. 9-12. 


Milwaukee Association of Purchasing 
Agents—1959 Products Show, Milwav- 
kee Auditorium, Milwaukee, Nov. 10-12. 


National Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion—6th Annual Building Products Ex- 
position, Cleveland, Nov. 14-17. 


International Automation Exposition 
and Congress — Trade Show Building, 
New York, Nov. 16-20. 


Catholic Hospital Association of the 
United States and Canada—Advance In- 
stitute on Hospital Purchasing, Mel- 
bourne Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 16-20. 


Electrical League of Western Pennsyl- 

vania — Industrial Electric Exposition, 

en Hotel, Pittsburgh, Nov. 
-19. 


National Association of State Purchas- 
ing Officials — 14th Annual Meeting, 
Riveria Hotel, Las Vegas, Nov. 17-20. 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers In- 
stitute — Show, Coliseum, New York, 
Nov. 17-20. 


Chemical Industries Exposition — Coli- 
seum, New York, Nov. 30-Dec. 4. 


DECEMBER 
Catholic Hospital Association of the 
United States and Canada — Introduc- 


tory Course in Hospital Purchasing, Ho- 
tel George Washington, Jacksonville, 
Fla., Dec. 7-11. 


1960 


JANUARY 
Southwest Heating and Air Condition- 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


National purchasing section for new 
equipment, service, and merchandise 
SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches. 


RECORDING 


CHARTS 


Circular * Strip * “Specials” 


All your chart needs 
from ONE source 


c€CHNICa SALES CORP. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST. BUFFALO 10,N_Y 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a 
special classification for adver- 
tisers desiring advertising of new 
equipment, services or merchan- 
dise in space units smaller than 
the minimum run of book dis- 
play space. Space is available 
in this section in units from one 
to six inches. For low rates, 
Write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 
POST OFFICE BOX 12 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


Purchasing Week 


ing Exposition—Memorial Auditorium, 
Dallas, Jan. 1-4. 


Purchasing Agents’ Association of Flor- 
ida—6th Annual Buyer-Seller Meeting, 
Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 
14-16. 


11th Plant Maintenance & Engineering 
Show and Conference—Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 25-28. 


MARCH 


Illinois Petroleum Marketers Associa- 
tion — Products and Equipment Show, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, March 8-9. 


APRIL 
Purchasing Agents Association of In- 
dianapolis — Indiana Industrial Show, 
Manufacturers Building, State Fair 
Grounds, Indianapolis, April 6-8. 
MAY 
National Association of Purchasing 


Agents—45th Annual Convention and 
inform-A-Show, Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles, May 22-25. 


JUNE 


Canadian Association of Purchasing 
Agents—35th Annual Conference, Sher- 
aton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, June 2-3. 


> pri 


FAST SERVICE- 


ECONOMY - 


JTOTYPES 
by NOTOKAST _ 


CLOSE TOLERANCES—Tolerances are identical with those 
that will be found on standard production parts. 


Usually it will take only hours from the time 
the order is received to produce twelve prototype parts 
using Prototypes by KoToxKasT. 


‘This is the most economical method of pro- 


ducing prototype parts there is. 
NO LIMITATION—Prototypes by Korokast has been suc- 


cessfully applied to a wide variety of designs ranging 


from a simple washer to intricate molded parts. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON 
PROTOTYPES by KOTOKAST... 


iY WRITE vepantment 94 


Rusa BER 


5, 3630 WOODDALE AVENUE 


MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA 


...in any form 
.-- when and where 
you need it 


Select immersion heaters, strip 
heaters, cartridge heaters, or 
tubular heaters—for heating air, 
solids of any shape and liquids 
of any consistency with auto- 
matic, accurate heat control... 
on your production line or as 
part of your product. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT from local 
G-E Distributor stocks for 
standard items .. . fast, expert 
design and production of spe- 
cials, including cast-in elements. 
For more information, send the 
coupon today. 


Send for your FREE CATALOG 


section G723-34 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady 5, New York 


NAME ____ 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
 , 


STATE 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Corrugated Box Boom Forces Plant Expansion 


and 
its 
now 
shares with California Fabrica- 
tors. 
Industrial plans to construct 


San Francisco — Corrugated 
box makers are pushing expan- 
sion programs to meet rocketing 
container demands from Western 
and Southwestern P.A.’s. 

Most recent growth plans 
come from Los Angeles area, 
where Continental Can Co.’s 
Fibre Drum & Corrugated Box 
Division will double capacity with 
a move to new 213,000-sq. ft. 
plant. 

Scheduled to reach peak pro- 
duction by March 1, 1960, the 
new plant will turn out a con- 
tinuous sheet of corrugated paper- 
board, 85 in. wide, at a rate of 
10 million sq. ft. a week on a 
two-shift basis. 

A spokesman for Continental 
explained: “Our sales over the 
first nine months of this year 
have increased 60% over the 
same period in 1958, and next 
year we’re anticipating still an- 
other big gain.” 

The move by Continental came 
quickly after the birth of a new 
West Coast box manufacturer 
here, Oct. 14. The new com- 
pany—lIndustrial Boxboard Corp. 
—will produce corrugated and 
solid fiber containers. 

Owned equally by California 
Fabricators, Inc., an export pack- 
ing firm, and Thomas Hunter As- 
sociates, Industrial Boxboard has 


Aircraft Company 
Buys Dallas Firm 


Dallas—Chance Vought Air- 
craft has acquired a majority in- 
terest in National Data Process- 
ing Corp., two-year-old Dallas 
manufacturer of data processing 
equipment. 

The move was the second in a 
Chance Vought diversification 
program, which included forma- 
tion of Genesys Corp. in Los 
Angeles last year. 

National Data makes “Reada- 
tron” credit card systems, which 
automaitcally process retail credit 
invoices from point of sale to re- 
ceipt of monthly statements by 
customers. 

The young firm, which is ex- 
pected to receive additional 
growth capital from Chance 
Vought, has recently obtained a 
Federal Reserve Board contract 
to develop automatic check-sort- 
ing and processing equipment. 


Oklahoma Now Buys 
Gas and Oil at Discount 
Through Centralization 


Oklahoma City—The state 
purchasing division has com- 
pleted unique contract arrange- 
ments for the purchase of gas and 
oil from service stations at a dis- 
count. 

Gov. Edmundson estimates 
that the state will save $92,000 
a year on gasoline and $22,500 
on oil under the new contracts. 

Bids were extended to 17 firms 
through the newly-created central 
purchasing division, and five were 
received. Contracts were awarded 
to Sinclair Refining Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas; Knox Industries, 
Enid, Okla., and Quality Oil Co., 
Purcell, Okla. 

State agencies operating under 
central purchasing will be re- 
quired to buy their gas and oil 
from companies holding the con- 
tracts. 


already started producing 
shipping containers from 
Oakland plant, which it 


four new factories in Portland, 
Seattle, Fresno, and Sacramento, 
two of which will be completed 
by December 1960. 

Another container plant, which 
will start production next spring, 
will be Boise Cascade Corp.’s 
new facility just outside of Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Boise’s Walla 


Walla, Wash.., 


central engineering division is 
handling design and engineering 
of the new factory which will in- 
clude printing presses, finishing 
equipment, and a corrugator “as 
long as a football field.” 

Reason for the Western box- 
boom, company officials agree, is 
two-fold: 

® Development of new uses for 
corrugated containers—especially 
on the farm, where growers are 
packing fresh and _ processed 
foods in paper instead of wood. 

® Mushrooming population and 
industry. 


A.S.A. Adopts Pallet Standards 


New York—A new American 
standard can help solve a mate- 
rial handling problem that has 
plagued almost every industry 
that uses lift trucks. Titled 
“American Standard Pallet Sizes, 
MH1.1-1959,” it provides 11 
standard pallet sizes. 

Full use of the standard by in- 
dustry will bring extensive sav- 
ings, according to J. E. Wiltrakis, 
chairman of the A.S.A. techni- 
cal committee that drew it up. 
Wiltrakis is assistant superin- 
tendent, Factory Engineering, 
Western Electric, Kearny, N. J. 


Eight rectangular pallets and 
three square pallets are called for 
in the new standard approved by 
the American Standards Associa- 
tion and published by The Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 

The publication includes a 
series of charts, or areagrams, for 
various standard size carriers. 
For example, pallet size R-3, 
36x42 in., is most effective for a 
standard 50-ton boxcar, allowing 
l-in. clearance with no overhang. 
Areagrams for loads with 112-in. 
overhang also are included. 


CELEBRATING OUR 


BUSINESS 


25th 


SILVER 
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WITH 


GOLDEN, GIFT-QUALITY 


FLORIDA FRUITS ..2. DELICACIES 


bz 
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from 


and loved ones will say, 
“How Thoughtful!” World-famous 
COBBS gaily packaged 
Fruits and Delicacies are 


traditional at Christmas... 
the most exciting gifts 
under the tree! 


Gift No. 66 
$8.95 


Deluxe, reusable 
arm basket in 
beautiful 
high-polished 
natural wood. 
Filled with a 
wide variety of 
Florida’s dainty 
delicacies (Candies, 
Nuts, Preserved 
Fruits, etc.) ... 
sure to inspire 
enthusiastic 
“thank you” letters! 


ob, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
“REMEMBER NOT TO FORGET"! 


Your friends, business associates 


Gift No. 36 


An ideal gift at a down-to-earth price. A 
perfect traditional Christmas memento for 


$4.95 


anyone on your list. Contains a generous 


oe 
6% 


Dear Friends: 


Sunshine . . 


arrive safely. 


years. 


Send me your list of 
names and addresses for 
Holiday Baskets of Florida 
. I'll see 

that your Gifts are shipped to 
| know you'll 
receive enthusiastic, happy 
letters of appreciation. . 
thank you for 25 “Fruitful” 


Gratefully yours, 


. and 


Gift No. 4 


Delicacies or Pecans. . 


Gift No. 1 


weight . 


ss App. 54 Ibs.—Large full bushel basket. 
BY Pineapple Oranges, Grapefruit, Chinese 
. Kumquats, Persian Limes, Tangerines, 
Pecans, Pineapple-Cherry Marmalade, 
Guava Jelly and Tropical Fruit Conserve. 


Same size as above Gift No. 6—does not contain 
. all fruit. 


Same as above Gift No. 4 except half the size and 
. all fruit. 


Gelli cacx cman 


Box 6-W, Little River (Miami) Florida 


$14.95 


$12.95 
$7.95 


Unless otherwise instructed, delivery will be made for 
Christmas. Send check or money order; express charges of 
will be prepaid. No shipment to California or Arizona 
except Gift No. 66 at bottom of page may. be shipped. No 
add 15% for Canada 


foreign shipments except Canada... 
and west of the Rockies. 


[_] Please fill the attached Gift List. 


[_] Charge my Diners’ Club No... . 22... sec eeeeceeecceens | 
[_] Please send me free, beautiful illustrated Christmas Gift Catalog 


in full natural color. 


Gift No. 11 


Exactly the same as above Gift No. = sot 
eS ee ee 


A INN . 
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assortment of Fruit, Candy, 
Preserves and Nuts. 
App. 8 lbs. 


$14.95 


CHARTER MEMBER 
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Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
reported last week that while the 


U.S. steel strike has had no 
“significant advance effect” so 
far, there, nevertheless, was 


growing concern in Canada. 

In assessing general Canadian 
business activity, the association’s 
business summary said activity 
had picked up following a brief 
late summer leveling and was re- 
flecting new peaks. 

In September, new orders were 
up in 50% of the companies sur- 
veyed by the association, com- 


Canadian Purchasing Agents Report Concern 
Mounting over the United States’ Steel Situation 


pared to only 30% in August. 
Production was up 45%, a jump 
of 33% over the August figure. 

The Canadian survey also 
reported: 

®@ Demand for basic construc- 
tion materials has fallen slightly, 
mainly because of a slowdown in 
home building. 

® Commodity prices are hold- 
ing steady but industrial buyers 
are reluctant to commit them- 
selves beyond 60 days in advance. 

@ American buyers are plac- 
ing steel orders far in advance so 
they will be “on the books.” 


GATT Session Strives to Liberalize Trade 


Tokyo—Major trading nations of the world 
convened in Tokyo last week, ready to talk—if 
not necessarily act—about liberalizing interna- 
tional trade barriers. ‘, 

It was the 15th annual session of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). For 
the first time since the end of World War II, the 
big question was how many countries might 
liberalize their trade with exceptions rather than 
continuing restrictive trade with exceptions. 

Pressure also was on for wide-scale liberaliza- 
tion of dollar imports in countries all the way 
from Japan to West Germany. 

The GATT sessions drew more than 300 dele- 
gates from some 50 nations. None believed that 
the old paradise of multilateral free trade is just 


around the corner. But on the other hand, the 
vast increase of gold and dollar holdings of West- 
ern Europeans and the Japanese during the pas* 
year—along with the drain on U. S. gold re 
serves—had convinced even the most die-hard 
protectionists that something should be done for 
the dollar exporter. The announcement two 
weeks ago in Washington that from now on the 
U. S. Development Loan Fund would look criti- 
cally on the use of the American aid program for 
purchases in third countries was a warning to all 
comers that American policy is tightening. 

The big question was just how tough U. S. 
Undersecretary of State Douglas Dillon would 
be in negotiating sessions to reduce international 
trade barriers. He opened the three-week mect- 
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ing with a plea for immediate 
lifting of outmoded restrictions 
and warned that continued dis- 
criminatory import restrictions 
will make it “exceedingly diffi- 
cult” for the United States and 
other dollar bloc nations to 
maintain forward-looking trade 
policies. 


No Dramatic Results Seen 


The proposal drew some im- 
mediate broad suppoic, but most 
observers were cautious about 
predicting dramatic results out of 
the session. If any were to come, 
they were not expected to appear 
until the conference is almost 
over. Some observers antici- 
pated little more than log-rolling 
among a number of the delega- 
tions. 

The Japanese, who as hosts 
expected to get something out of 
the sessions, angled for a face- 
saving device to move them out 
of the international trade dog 
house. Fourteen nations, led by 
the United Kingdom and its com- 
monwealth members, have in- 
voked Article 35 of the GATT 
treaty against Japanese imports. 
This article permits those coun- 
tries to dodge the “most favored 


nation treatment” guaranteed 
under GATT rules and regula- 
tions. 


Even the Japanese admit that 
if this bias loophole were elmi- 
nated, those nations might sub- 
stitute some other trade barrier. 
For example, West Germany, 
which stopped imposing Article 
35 under International Monetary 
Fund pressure, nevertheless has 
just-as-effective quotas on Japa- 
nese goods. 


Same Game—Reversed 


The Japanese, of course, can 
expect to take it on the jaw them- 
selves for their own protection- 
ism, which is particularly virulent 
against dollar imports. For ex- 
ample, Japan has been trying to 
slice a portion of the American 
automobile market at the same 
time its import restrictions against 
American cars are the most 
stringent in the world. 

GATT delegates also were 
concerned about the growth of 
regional trade blocs. A _ big 
worry for the British—and even 
for Japan and India—is that the 
developing Common Market in 
Europe not only may turn into 
a monster that will cut them off 
not only from European mar- 
kets, but also may turn French 
Africa into a private preserve for 
aggressive Franco-German capi- 
tal. 

As for the Japanese, they have 
been particularly delighted at the 


prospect of a fantastic increase 
of exports to the United States 
this year, but have a simultane- 


ously nagging concern about the 
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West. 


Foreign Perspective 


Paris—Mass produced Russian tools are becoming a growing threat to the 


A new study conducted for the European Productivity Agency reveals some 
startling facts. Productivity, for example, in Russian plants is three to four times 
higher than that in Western Europe plants turning out comparable products. 

Lathes are coming off the production line in one Russian plant at a rate of 


one every 15 minutes. 


Labor requirement for each lathe is 200 man-hours, com- 


pared to 650-800 man-hours for similar lathes produced in Western Europe. 
Russia is also way out in front of the West in standardizing machine tool 


parts—with vigorous efforts to use “building-block” 


components where possible. 


And the way the cards are stacked now, the Soviets probably will widen the gap 


even further. 


At the machine tool institute in Moscow, for example, 1,000 researchers are 
at work, many of them investigating methods of applying mass production tech- 
niques to machine-tool building. The largest comparable institute in Western 
Europe, at Aachen, Germany, has only 100 people. 

Another big factor favoring mass production of machine tools in Russia is 
concentration of production of basic types of tools in given plants. 


In the long run, Western European machine tool manufacturers may not be 
able to meet competition of mass-produced Russian tools in world markets—unless 
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they, too, shift to mass production. 
* . 6 


London—Britain is soon likely to ease 
up on remaining trade restrictions against 
the import of dollar goods within its 
borders. 

Moves aimed at lessening discrimina- 
tion against the dollar area logically fol- 
low the freer trade and payments policy 
of the election-bolstered conservative ad- 
ministration. 

Presently, over 75% of British imports 
from the dollar area are free from re- 
strictions. Products that still are sub- 
ject to discrimination (if coming from 
dollar sources) include certain types of 
machinery, some chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals, textiles and clothing, and vari- 
ous foodstuffs. 


There still is a quota on imports of 
automobiles from doilar countries. But 
it’s generally agreed that any new quota 
increase is unlikely to boost sales of 
U.S. models in Britain—because of the 
cost and size of American cars to the 
Britishers. 

It’s unlikely that all the remaining re- 
strictions will be lifted at once. Govern- 
ment policy all along has been to move 
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Reds Out Front in Productivity 


gradually. For sudden removal of dis- 
crimination against some products such 
as dried and canned fruits would almost 
certainly damage Commonwealth sales in 
this country. 

e « . 

Bonn—European plastics industries 
continue to rack up new records it was 
reported here. 

While most countries show gains, Ger- 
many remains the leader. Aided by new 
developments and new uses, German out- 
put this year is expected to reach 800,000 
tons. That’s a sharp 24% above 1958’s 
643,000 tons. 

Value-wise the German figures are im- 
pressive, too. The $600 million valuation 
put on this year’s production is $120 mil- 
lion—or 25%—more than _ year-ago 
levels. 


One result of all this has been a step-up 
in exports. With greater supplies avail- 
able, Germany is pressing to increase its 
plastics markets all over the world. Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1959, for ex- 
ample, exports jumped 26%. 


Reports reaching here indicate that 


England, too, is upping her plastics 
output — by approximately the same 
percentage. Output during the second 
quarter of the year—lead by boosts in 
thermoplastics—was some 28% above 
comparable year-ago levels. 


And once again the accent is on ex- 
ports. Some 40% of the British over-all 
expansion in plastics sales in the first half 
of 1959 can be traced to increased foreign 
shipments. 


Milan—Lowering of “common market” 
customs barriers already is having an 
effect on international automobile trade 
within Europe. 


Auto exports here, for example, have 
risen 15% so far this year—with the 
lion’s share of the increase going to “com- 
mon market” countries. 


Italian imports of cars also are on 
the increase. According to the Agenizia 
Economica Finanziaria of Rome, imports 
this year to date—mainly from Germany 
and France—have soared to 7,792 units 
for a value of $9.9 million. That’s against 
4,349 automobiles valued at $6.5 mil- 
lion imported during the corresponding 
period of 1958—or a unit gain of 79%. 


Officials look for this trend to acceler- 
ate in 1960. 
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Changes Paper into Silver—Cheap 


New York—Change-making machines, long established in 
the nickel-and-dime league, now have moved up to the big 


money. 


A new device due on the market in January not only will 
shower down silver for paper ($1 and $5 bills), but can spot 


a phony faster than a T-Man. 


The new device (made by National Registers, Inc., Division 
of Universal Match Co.) has two 14-in. scanning units that 
automatically size up paper currency in one and five-dollar 
denominations, reject the phonys, ring up a credit for the good 


ones. 


A motorized drive that leads from a small insert tray feeds 
the bills to the scanning devices. National designed the ma- 
chine to fit into coin-operated equipment. The company ex- 
pects the unit to find wide acceptance in vending, change-mak- 
ing Operations—whether it be Coke machines, hot-lunch vend- 
ing centers, or long-distance phone booths. 

Current price is $300, but volume production may cut 


the tag by two-thirds, the company reports. 


duction begins Jan. 1. 


Limited pro- 


U.S. Hand Tool Makers Combat 
Imports with Low-Priced Lines 


Columbus, Ohio—A group of 
hand tool producers have gen- 
erated an idea that they believe 
other industrial manufacturers 
could adopt to combat foreign 
competition. 

The tool makers are turning 
out new low-priced product lines 
with lower-grade steel and pro- 
moting them as “products speci- 
fically designed to compete with 
foreign items on a price-quality 
basis.” 


Blocking Foreign Inroads 


Union Fork & Hoe Co. of 
Columbus, one of the firms fos- 
tering this program pegged at 
blocking “import inroads,” also 
is seeking to lower labor costs 
by stimulating plant automation 
and demanding greater worker 
productivity. 

Union Fork’s Sales Manager 
Robert M. Kincaid, noted that 
foreign competition has chopped 
away almost 50% of the domes- 
tic market for hand tools (such 
as garden and farm implements 
and shovels). 


Meeting Competition 


“We designed our line speci- 
fically to meet competition from 
German and Japanese hard- 
ware manufacturers,’ Kincaid 
said. “I don’t mean to infer that 
we'll stop the flow of these im- 
ports altogether, but we expect 
to curtail them to a great de- 
gree.” 

Because many buyers were 
not aware that they could obtain 
a line of U.S. tools competitive 
in price and quality with imports, 
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Union Fork is pushing a mail 
and trade magazine advertising 
campaign that states: 

“You can now get American- 
made garden tools and shovels 
that compete in price with the 
Japanese and German made tools. 
Made by American workmen, 
they beat foreign chrome for ser- 
vice and low price.” 

Kincaid said his company 
jumped into the low-priced pro- 
duct line about a year ago when 
Japanese imports — suddenly 
made off with a big chunk of the 
American market. 


Shoveling into Competition 


Another company that has 
latched onto this program is O. 
Ames Co. of Parkersburg, W. 
Va. “The shovel competition got 
so bad on the West Coast,” ex- 
plained Ames President F. Bliss 
Winn, “that we decided to manu- 
facture a shovel that would off- 
set imports. 

“We took off all the fluff, 
automated and mechanized to the 
fullest extent possible.” He said 
his firm now sells a shovel at 
$1.25 as compared to the Jap- 
anese equivalent at $1.23 

“Ours is of better quality,” 
Winn insisted. ‘“We’ve found 
that jobbers want to buy Ameri- 
can and will even pay a few more 
cents. It’s when the price dif- 
ferential is up around a dollar 
that imports take hold.” 

True-Temper Corp. of Cleve- 
land also was reported following 
a similar program, but a company 
spokesman declined to discuss 
it “at least for the time being.” 


HowlsResound 
As Rails Gain 


(Continued from page 1) 
thorough hearings before 
commission. 

In response to steamship oper- 
ator charges of “destructive com- 
petition” and “I.C.C.-cuddling,” 
a top rail official told PURCHas- 


the 


ING WEEK: 

“When things work in their 
favor, you dont hear any 
squawks. But now that we’re 
getting some benefits, they've 
taken out the crying towels. 

“We're out to increase our 


traffic by offering customers at- 
tractive prices and better serv- 
ice,” he added. “If our competi- 
tors can’t match us, let the chips 
fall where they may.” 

Other complaints from the 
coastal steamship industry came 
from: 


@Pan-Atlantic Steamship 
Corp. which said it probably 
would suspend pulpboard service 
from Jacksonville, Fla., because 
of the new rail rate. 

Pan- Atlantic has already 
stopped shipments of frozen cit- 
rus concentrate from Tampa to 
New York because of recent rail 
cuts on that item. If pending re- 
ductions on canned fruit and juice 
go through, the line said it may 
have to drop the entire Tampa 
service. 


@Luckenbach Steamship Co., 
Inc., went to a Delaware district 
court and won a restraining order 
against proposed rail reductions 
on inter-coastal shipments of 
canned goods, which represent 
40% of Luckenbach’s tonnage 
and one-third of its revenue. 

A spokesman for the line said 
the proposed rail rate would 
be in effect one year—‘‘just long 
enough to put us out of business.” 

Steamship company executives 
admit they are looking to the 
Maritime Administration for sup- 
port in their defensive battle 
against the railroads. So far, they 
are having little success. 

“We have a promotional inter- 
est in all water carriers,” an ad- 
ministration official told PurR- 
CHASING WEEK. “We don’t like 
to see them go out of business 
but, at present, we have no plans 
to intervene. 

“After all,” he added, “one 
government agency cannot initi- 
ate action against another. The 
only thing we can do is protest 
after the I.C.C. has taken action.” 


Dead Aim 


In other quarters, the Eastern 
railroads have taken dead-aim on 
St. Lawrence Seaway export-im- 
port traffic. They currently are 
putting the finishing touches to a 
round of proposed selective rate 
cuts ranging from 10 to 50%. 

E. V. Hill, chairman of the 
Traffic Executives Association- 
Eastern Railroads, said the re- 
ductions are aimed at helping the 
railroads preserve their business 
to and from Atlantic seaports. 

It is estimated that the Seaway 
will probably handle some 20 
million tons of cargo this year. 
Some of this tonnage had for- 
merly moved by rail to Midwest 
points. 

The Eastern roads also are 
considering rates that would be 
very low during the navigational 
season and restored to a high 
level during the winter months. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
possible revolutionary implications for his industry—if the idea 
catches on. 

The provision provides for establishment of a joint panel of 
company, union, and neutral (public) members authorized to 
“develop a long-range plan for the equitable sharing of (the 
company’s) economic progress.” This is some _ high-flown 
language for what probably will be an attempt to peg wages and 
fringe benefits to the Kaiser company’s future profits—although 
Kaiser declares it is “not a profit-sharing plan.” 

The general idea of letting the union share in the fruits of 
economic and technical advancement already has taken root 
elsewhere this year. West Coast longshoremen last summer 
worked out a plan with shippers to divide some of the benefits 
of automation. The Armour settlement in the meat-packing 
industry included a scheme with a similar goal. 

Look for other unions to come up with somewhat identical 
propositions designed to help eliminate future bickering over 
productivity and technological benefits. 


The high cost of big inventory may zoom even higher. 

Profits earned on fast depletion of huge stockpiles of pre-strike 
steel are fresh bait for Uncle Sam’s revenue-hunters. 

The problem is particularly acute for steel warehouses and 
other companies with major distribution functions that use the 
LIFO (last in first out) method of inventory evaluation. They face 
the well-nigh impossible task of replenishing pre-strike inventory 
levels to avoid 1959 Internal Revenue tax bills on huge “profits” 
resulting from the fast inventory liquidation. 

The American Steel Warehouse Association is preparing a 
survey to learn exactly how many of its more than 1,200 members 
face this unusual tax problem. Later it hopes to be able to advise 
on the best procedures for dealing with federal tax collectors. 


In Washington, Internal Revenue officials agree that the com- 
bination of high inventories on hand as the year began and de- 
pleted inventories at year end could result in higher taxes. How 
severe the problem is depends on what kind of inventory evalua- 
tion is used for tax purposes. 

Under LIFO accounting procedures, taxpayers can use current 
prices as a method of evaluating inventories, a procedure that 
during a period of rising prices can reduce taxable profits. But it 
works best only when inventories can be maintained at the level 
of the preceding tax year. 


One tax expert puts it this way: 

Under LIFO, if an article currently costs $100 and is sold by a 
supply center for $110, then the taxable profit is $10. But if the 
company paid $90 for the same type of product two years ago 
and $80 for it five years ago and now has to clean out its inventory 
without replacement, the taxable profit ranges from $20 to $30 
per item. 

Several solutions are under consideration to meet current steel 
supply conditions, including the device of closing out the tax year 
early, say by Sept. 1. But this is a tricky procedure, requiring the 
meeting of severe requirements which may make it nearly impos- 
sible to accomplish. Besides, firms angling for a Sept. 1 closing 
have only until Nov. 15 to arrange the change. 

Remedial legislation by Congress next year—such as was 
enacted in the Korean War—also was considered to be a long 
shot possibility. 


Facsimile Cuts Long Message Cost 


Washington — Western Union 
is setting up a unique facsimile 
service designed to reduce the 
cost of sending lengthy messages 
anywhere in the country. 

The new service, which will 
permit printed or written matter 
or drawings to be transmitted via 
facimile techniques, will be avail- 
able initially on a circuit com- 
prising five cities—New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 

Facsimile transmission would 
begin Dec. 1 and expansion of 
the operation will depend on pub- 
lic acceptance. 


The equipment will be able to 
handle full page correspondence, 
various documents, drawings, 
sketches, charts, and advertising 
layouts provided they are con- 
tained in a 742x9%-in. area. 

About 600 words on this size 
page could be sent from Wash- 
ington to San Francisco for 
$7.90. 

The telegram rate for 600 
words going from Washington to 
San Francisco to be delivered to 
the receiver immediately would 
be $36.95. A 600-word de- 
ferred message would cost the 
sender $16.36. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
levels. Some 43% report sta- 
bility over the period. An in- 
significant 2% say that prices 
are down. 


3. Inflationary Factors — An 
overwhelming 94% of the re- 
spondents list labor as a cause 
of rising prices. Then, in de- 
scending order are listed such 
forces as transportation, supply 
shortages, high interest rates, 
administered prices, federal de- 
ficits, and excessive profits. 


4. Inventory Effects — An- 
other big group—83%—say the 
need to replenish strike-depleted 
inventories will have a_ price 
boosting effect. Some 59% of 
these think it will be modest. The 
other 24% think it will be sig- 
nificant (see chart on p. 1). 


5. Import Influences—Asked 
to comment on how big a role 
lower-prices imports play in their 
operations, more than a third 
(38%) report they have been in- 
fluenced by foreign buying. 


The rising price pattern re- 
vealed by the query on com- 
parisons with year-ago levels 
persists even if you narrow these 
comparisons to 90 days. A sig- 
nificant 41% report increasing 
prices in that period—an indica- 
tion of the perverseness of the 
underlying price uptrend. 


Rises in Component Group 


A further breakdown of this 
three-month comparison also is 
revealing. Asked to distinguish 
between raw materials on the one 
hand and components and fin- 
ished items on the other, a some- 
what larger proportion of the 
respondents in the component 
group (45%) indicate rises than 
in the raw materials group. In 
the latter, only 38% of those 
queried wrote they are paying 
more than they were 90 days ago. 


In Line with Barometer 


This lower percentage report- 
ing raw material boosts is in line 
with the generally adequate sup- 
ply of raw materials (excluding 
strike-effected items) available 
in commodity markets. It also 
ties in with PURCHASING WEEK’S 
industrial materials barometer 
which also shows only a very 
small rise over the same three- 
month period. 

But strikes may bring about a 
change in this relationship. As 
noted above, the feeling among 
P.A.’s is that the rush toward 
post-strike stocking up will give 
the whole price structure an up- 
ward tilt. 


Restocking to Up Prices 


Also as noted above, more 
than four out of every five P. A.’s 
expect inventory restocking to 
have at least some upward price 
influence in the next few months. 
It’s no wonder then, that P. A.’s 
are none too optimistic about 
holding the price line. 

The awareness of labor-in- 
spired price boosts also weighs 
heavy in purchasing men’s pessi- 
mistic appraisal of the price out- 
look. The fact that practically 
every respondent mentions it as 
an inflationary factor attests to 
this. 

But that’s only part of the 
story. In the rating of vari- 
ous inflationary factors—qualita- 
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tively—in order of importance, 
wage boosts also came out on 
top by a wide margin. Some 
77% of the respondents who 
qualitatively rated the inflation- 
ary factors noted labor as the 
most important. 

A distant second is supply 
shortages. Only 9% of P.A.’s 
rated it as the primary inflation- 
ary factor. 

Thus, qualitatively as well as 
quantitatively “labor demand” 
gets first place as a factor in 
today’s inflation. 


Productivity Is Key 


As one Midwest P.A. put it: 
“Wage increases without similar 
increases in productivity are the 
one sure road to inflation.” 
But labor wasn’t the only fac- 
tor that came in for purchasing 
criticism. Management got its 
share, too. One industria] buyer 
who placed the primary blame 
for inflation on administered 
prices declared: 

“Companies expect to get the 
Same percentage of profit on 
sales—even though their dollar 
and volume sales are higher. 
This results in higher percentage 


Experts See Possible 3% Steel Hike 


return on investment than can be 
justified or that the market can 
support.” 

Transportation hikes, while 
not getting many “firsts” in the 
balloting, also came in for con- 
siderable mention as an inflation 
factor. Thus, 73% attest to the 
importance of transportation as 
a factor in pushing prices up. 

The inflationary role of rising 
interests rates also received a 
considerable response. Some 
45% mentioned this as one of 
many factors pushing up prices 
—thereby indicating its rising 
importance as a price factor in 
todays markets. 


Not Completely Resigned 


But purchasing men are not 
completely resigned to a soaring 
price curve. The fact that almost 
two out of every five say they are 
involved in foreign import oper- 
ations is significant for the per- 
son studying these trends. 

Since imports are generally 
lower-priced, it means the pur- 
chasing profession is leaving no 
stone upturned in its efforts to 
keep procurement costs within 
bounds. 


New York — Value analysis 
goes “commercial” this week. 

U. S. Steel will plug the V-A 
theme on its Wednesday night 
national television show, using 
a pretty “housewife” to parallel 
the advantages of supermarket 
shopping with buying steel (when 
it’s available) from a U. S. Steel 
Supply service center. The show 
goes on CBS-TV, Nov. 4, at 10 
P.M. EST. 

The TV commercial runs 
something like this in getting 
across the message: 

Announcer introduces the au- 
dience to a “lady in charge of 
purchasing . . . purchasing sup- 
plies for her family. 

“Like her counterpart in busi- 
ness,” the script continues, “she 
not only decides what to buy... 
but how much.” At this point 
the “housewife” is pondering 
whether to cart away a one-week, 


Justice Department Files 
Antitrust Suit to Force 
G.M. to Relinquish Euclid 


Washington—The Justice De- 
partment filed an antitrust suit 
last week to force General Motors 
Corp. to relinquish ownership of 
Euclid Road Machinery Co. The 
government charged General Mo- 
tors’ acquisition of the firm six 
years ago tends to lessen competi- 
tion and create a monopoly in 
the manufacture and sale of 
earth-moving equipment. 

General Motors reported that 
its Euclid Division is not a major 
factor in the earth moving equip- 
ment field, accounting for only 
5% of that type of business. G. 
M. Chairman Frederic G. Don- 
ner also said that when G. M. 
took over Euclid in 1953 the 
matter had been “throughly in- 
vestigated” in advance by anti- 
trust officials. 

The government charged, in 
its Clayton Act action, that G. 
M. had “sealed off a substantial 
market for the sale of indepen- 
dently manufactured diesel 
engines, transmissions, and other 


components,” 


Value Analysis Goes Commercial 


two-week or six-week supply of 
canned goods. 

She decides, of course, on the 
basis of her family’s circum- 


stances . . . “how quickly they 
will use the item . . . how much 
space she has to store it . . . and 


how much of her budget she 
wants to tie up in stocks on each 
item.” 

The commercial winds up with 
a “value analysis” chart designed 
to show how some firms may find 
it more economical to buy steel 
as needed through a warehouse 
supplier. 


Giant Rail Hopper Cars 
Roll Off Assembly Line 


Clifton, N. J.—A _ 100-ton 
aluminum and steel covered rail- 
road hopper car rolled off the 
assembly line last week at the 
Magor Car Corp. It was the 
first of its kind and size. 

The car is part of a $10,309,- 
000 order for 455 cars from the 


Washington — Hungry copper 
buyers lost two more meal tickets 
last week. 

Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion officials spiked rumors that 
copper may be released from the 
government’s overloaded stock- 
piles. They said no release was 
being considered despite strike- 
caused shortages because Con- 
gress would not approve any sales 
until after the current strike is 
settled. 

The rumors popped up be- 
cause of complaints by domestic 
copper fabricators over increas- 
ing shortages and rising prices, 
filed informally with the Com- 
merce Department and other gov- 
ernment agencies. 

At the same time, the United 


Turbine Makers Cut Tags 
Again, But Disclaim War 


(Continued from page 1) 
prices on big installations (see 
P. W., July 20, ’59, p. 1). In 
July, however, the reductions 
covered a broader range of 
turbine units. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
in announcing it would remain 
competitive, joined with G. E. in 
insisting that “these price reduc- 
tions have no relation to the prob- 
lem of foreign competition.” 

L. M. Ejikner, manager of 
Westinghouse’s large and medium 
steam generator department, said 
that “price cuts like this would 
have the effect of stabilizing 

rices.” 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. would 
only comment that “the purpose 
of the reductions is to keep Allis- 
Chalmers’ prices in line with 
those of our competition.” 


Workshop for Mich P.A.’s 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The 
Grand Rapids Association of 
Purchasing Agents heard James 
C. Richards, vice-president of 
sales, B. F. Goodrich Industrial 
Products Division, speak on the 
closeness of buying and selling at 
the associations regular monthly 
meeting Oct. 13. 

An afternoon workshop, which 
preceded the meeting, covered 
the topic “Greater Profits from 


Southern Railway System. 


a Sales-Purchasing Team.” 


Copper Output Trickles Thinner 
As White Pine Stilled by Strike 


Steel Workers struck the White 
Pine Copper mine and smelter 
in northern Michigan, lopping 


off about 15% of 
amount of U. S. 
downed by strikes. 
White Pine, a subsidiary of 
Copper Range Co., turns out 
about 3,600 tons monthly. This 
brings the amount of U. S. cop- 
per production choked off by 
strikes to more than 80%. 


the 
output 


small 
not 


Eastern Cement Firms 


Mull Steady ‘60 Price 


(Continued from page 1) 
may make it necessary to keep 
prices steady if markets are to be 
maintained. 

As one official noted, his com- 
pany last May signed a _ labor 
contract which provided for a 
wage increase of 10 cents an 
hour plus fringe benefits. “On 
the other hand,” the same official 
said, “We’re competitive with 
foreign cement here, and that 
might hold the price down.” 

Another Eastern cement exec- 
utive said: “We raised our price 
15¢ a bbl. on Jan. 1, 1959, and 
kept that price throughout the 
year. We might not raise the 
price on Jan. 1, 1960, and that 
would automatically mean we are 
not raising the price for the year. 
But we wouldn’t guarantee that 
in public.” 

Robert Gerstell, president of 
Alpha Cement, set the tone for 
the East Coast in his comment: 
“We have no idea at present what 
price will be offered Jan. 1, 1960, 
and whether the price then of- 
fered will be for the year or a 
quarter or what.” 


German Copper Prices 
Raised by U.S. Strike 


Bonn—tThe U. S. copper strike 
is helping to push German copper 
prices still higher. 

Compared to mid-September, 
copper cathode prices in Ger- 
many have increased by 15% to 
$72.90 per 100 kg., red brass 
No. 5 by 11% to $59.50, red 
brass No. 10 by 11.5% to 
$69.00, cast bronze No. 10 by 
8.2% to $75.20 and cast bronze 


No. 14 by 9% to $85.70. 


Purchasing Week 


Price Changes for Purchasing Agents 


Amount 
of New 
Item & Company Change Price Reason 
INCREASES 
Cadmium Selenide Lithopone, ton lots, dark red, Ib... 03 $2.49 Incr. costs 
SO ip hebkedeeerakaws bts bees 03 $1.93 Incr. costs 
Ee ket a centri data kyandenestareee he’ 03 $1.12 Incr. costs 
RIO ss 25h iy hh S Riv aaenepddie SUCK EV re Ore 03 $1.51 Incr. costs 
Ot I, Me GS oc ackcn bewbownensehnreees 10 $4.80 Iner. costs 
Ass dsudobeedbendedeidinne scab ondneenss 10 $2.75 Iner. costs 
SE gins ba RARER tec cach ince pe 10 $4.05 Incr. costs 
Gum Resin, celts, f.o.b. N. Y.. WW, drum.............. .60 $11.75 Short supply 
ah TRS Oe ee reer ae $11.25 Short supply 
iy GEE Megha LEO GAN ce sceaesKibembicadneeaseresees 10 $10.85 Short supply 
Rig MSIE DING sc Dba ccc cure eva k aaa eae taba teas & 15 $10.75 Short supply 
Palladium, Engelhard Inds., oz............ccccccceces $2.00 $20.00 
Zine Dust, pigment grade, carlots, Ib..............6665 005 165 Metal boost 
Menthol, Japanese shpt, C&F, Ib...............0. eee .20 $6.85 High demand 
Gasoline, Esso, Me., N. H. & Vt., dir. tnkwgn., gal..... 008-.028 Bas 
Gasoline, Mobile Oil, N.Y.C., tnkwgn., gal............. 005 172 
LP-Gas, Esso, Baton Rouge, La., gal.............0.005 .005 05625 
Rat Oe, AO, PRED Bi, Ns doc cccccccccscccccceccee 005 05 
REDUCTIONS 
Sucrose Acetate Isobutyrate, Eastman Chem., Ib...... 045 355 Attract demand 
Power Transistors, 14 types, Deleo, (Nov. 1)........ Vee = ééws Prod. econs. 
Generators, stm. turb., G. E., Allis-Ch., 60,000 kw. plus 5% eeu Competition 
Gasoline, fair tr., 5 cos., No. Car., gal.........eeseeeee 02 169 Competition 
Sp UM, NE, SINE oy 0-50 bs 05-05 O05 Co b0 050s bere iecceeees $5.00 $240.00 
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(Continued from page 1) 
tions of the country diesel fuel 
costs less than gasoline. 

As the manufacturers see it, 
four factors have combined to 
slow consumer acceptance of 
diesel power sources. These fac- 
tors are: 


1. Price. The 66 hp. 3-cylinder 
units that American Diesel Corp. 
has been installing in taxis boosts 
the purchase cost $795. Although 
initial cost is high, diesel units 
will run two to three times longer 
before a major overhaul is 
needed. 


2. Noise. Current diesels make 
about twice as much noise as gas 
engines. Manufacturers hope to 
overcome this problem by engine 
redesign and use of special in- 
sulation. 


3. Pickup. It takes a diesel en- 
gine 25 seconds to get a passenger 
car from 0 to 60 mph.; a gas 
engine takes about 17 seconds 
for the same acceleration. 


4. Lack of automatic transmis- 
sion. Current models only work 
with manual shifts. Automatic 
transmissions are not to be found 
in the current models of diesels. 


Detroit Diesel, which has just 
started production of a 3-cylinder 
75 hp. diesel, claims the lack of 
an automatic transmission is hurt- 
ing company sales. Sales Man- 
ager Robert Hunter says that the 
firm is now engineering a com- 
plete package for installation in 
Checker cabs and Chevrolet 
vehicles. Detroit expects to have 
it ready in a few months it was 
reported. 


Completely New Line 


Hercules Motors Corp., in 
Canton, Ohio, has designed a 
completely new line of diesel 
engines ranging from 50 to 350 
hp. in 4, 6, and V-8 cylinder con- 


Diesels Push into Light Truck, Car Markets 


DIESEL 
market. Here Hercules 3-cylinder 


figurations. The performance 
curves of these engines are ad- 
justed so that immediate conver- 
sion, without change of clutch or 
drive train, is considered to be 
practical. 

Hercules President William L. 
Pringle says: “We have hopes 
that diesel power in light and 
medium trucks as well as taxicabs 
will have the same degree of ac- 
ceptance as it does today in large 
over-the-highway trucks.” Her- 
cules prices start at $950. Four 
of its new engines can be adjusted 
to operate on any fuel from kero- 
sene to gasoline. 


Future Clouded 


In spite of Hercules’ optimism, 
the diesel’s future in the light- 
duty truck field is clouded. Divco 
Division of Divco-Wayne is ex- 
perimenting (in cooperation with 
United Parcel’s Detroit operation 
and the Borden Co., in Denver) 
with diesel-powered delivery 
trucks. They have run into a snag 
in getting some engines to pay off 


‘Hed-Rite 


e BROAD BEARING, PIVOT- 
ING CROSS STRAP, with 
concealed height adjustment 

@ NON-SLIP, NON-STRIP- 
PING RATCHET adjustment 
for head size 

@ NYLANITE CONSTRUCTION, 
non-shrinking, non-warping 

@ 20% to 25% LIGHTER than 
previous headgears 


Headgear 


e CAMBERED HEADBAND 
with offset rear strap 

e EBONY FINISH resists de- 
generation by Ultra-Violet 
rays 

eNO RIVETS, NO EXPOSED 
METAL— cannot snag hair 

e INTERCHANGEABLE WITH 
HARD HATS. Snaps on or off 
in seconds 


The Hed-Rite headgear may be worn with any face shield, 
helmet, hood or goggle equipped with CESCO X-12 
brackets. Headgear is instantly detachable from helmet 
or shield without the use of tools. There is no electrical 
conductor between the interior of the headgear and the 
exterior of the shield or helmet. 

See your CESCO distributor or write for FREE descriptive folder 


io t 
ar 
i 
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2723 W. Roscoe St., 
Chicago 1 8, Illinois 


MOTOR manufacturers are making a bid for the small engine 


diesel gets industrial truck test. 


because many of the vehicles 
don’t travel the required 50 miles 
a day. 

Meanwhile the number of die- 
sels on the market continues to 
rise. Divco plans to offer a diesel 
option on its .newly announced 
10-14 passenger bus; White re- 
cently has publicized a diesel op- 
tion for a 2%-ton vehicle de- 
signed for city delivery service; 
and Detroit observers expect 
Ford to come out with an option 
on its medium-duty truck line. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—-USED or RESALE 


RELAYING * NEW RAILS 
TRACK MATERIALS 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


614 DRYDEN STREET 
CHARLESTON 21, W.VA 


1351 CFM AIR COMPRESSOR 


Worthington Type YC, vertical 80/125 PSIG 
with 5 step control, 200 HP 80% PF flange 
mounted 2300V GE TS sync. motor, starter, 
aftercooler and air receiver. New 1949, used 
only 3000 hours. Located near New Orleans. 
Excellent condition. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
60 East 42nd St. - New York 17, N. Y. 


MOTORS + GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 


NEW « REBUILT 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


~ EMPLOYMENT | 


POSITION VACANT 


Purchasing Man If .. . you are over 30 
(preferably some college), and have ex- 
perience in some or all of the following: 
General Office Supplies, Printing, Sta- 
tionery, Graphic Arts, Property & Cas- 
ualty Insurance... If . you have ex- 
perience in dealing with suppliers, nego- 
tiating contracts ... and your integrity 
is beyond reproach, we would like to 
consider you for a position leading to 
Head of Purchasing Operations for a 
Vital Nationwide Company. Please send 
complece resume to P-2955, Purchasing 
Week. Class. Adv. Div., P. O. Box 12, 


N. Y. 36, N. ¥ 


Purchasing Week 


OU CANT 
BAT THESE 


CROFTS 
UNIVERSAL 
MOUNTING 
WORM GEAR 
REDUCERS 


You just can’t beat these small, rugged worm gear 
reducers. They can be mounted anywhere, in practically 
any position, and left alone to do their job. 


Developed, tried and proved throughout North and 
South America, Crofts Universal Mounting Worm Gear 
Reducers and Gearmotors are available from stock in 
sizes 1¥e”, 1%", 24" and 3” centers; up to 6 hp.; ratios 


up to 60:1. 


For general information request Speed Reducer Bulletin 
D-571 (single reduction), D-5744 (double reduction) and 
Gearmotor Bulletin D-5914. We will be pleased to make 
recommendations on your speed reduction problems. 


Alternate 
Foot 
Mounting 
Positions 


Typical installations showing the versatility and compactness of 
Crofts Universal Mounting Worm Gear Reducers. 


CROFTS U.S.A. INC. 


2542 West Peterson Avenue 


Chicago 45, Illinois 


Phone: ROgers Park 1-0019 


EASTERN STATES DISTRIBUTOR 
Rockwood Pulley Mfg. Co., Inc. 20 Crosby St., New York 13, N. Y. 


CROFTS CANADA LTD. 


2185 Madison Avenue, Montreal 28, P.Q. 


25 Jutland Road, Toronto, Ont. 


OIL 
SEALS 


mm: stock! 


Thousands of sizes... available for prompt delivery 


‘ 


Whenever you face the problem of finding the right oil seal quickly Check C/R... you'll find the seal to solve 
...in extensive or limited quantity... check C/R. your problem available from stock in most 
cases. Or C/R engineers will gladly offer their 


More than 20 types, forming over 7,500 size combinations for shafts 


, a? ivaled experience and facilities to create 
from 4" to 50” O.D. are available—the majority from stock! C/R unrivaled experience a ' 


shaft type oil seals fit most seal applications... from simple dust and produce special designs. 


exclusion to high-speed, high temperature fluid retention under More automobile, farm and industrial machines rely on 


extremely rugged operating conditions where high sealing efficiency C/R Oil Seals than any other similar sealing device. 
must be maintained over long service life. 


OIL SEAL DIVISION 


This new, comprehensive catalog of stock C/R seals is now ready. 


Write for your free copy. 


CHICAGO 
RAWHIDE 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1301 Elston Avenue «+ Chicago 22, Iilinois 


Offices in 55 principal cities. See your telephone book. 


In Canada: Manufactured and Distributed by Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. Other C/R Products 

of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario Sirvene (synthetic rubber) molded pliable parts « Sirvis- 
Conpor mechanical leather cups, packings, boots e 

Export Sales: Geon International Corp., Great Neck, New York C/R Non-metallic Gears 


